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EEING FROM THE HORRORS OF WAR 


A pitiful scene near one of China’s besieged cities. 
A son and daughter carry their aged and invalid 
mother out of the reach of roaring guns. 

As the bloody conflict sweeps westward into mid- 
most China, thousands upon thousands of these un- 
fortunate refugees have reached our Mission District 
in Hunan. 

The Passionist Fathers, the Sisters of Charity and 
the Sisters of St. Joseph are doing all they can to 
clothe the naked, shelter the homeless and care for 
the sick and wounded. 

Our missionaries are in urgent need of your 
financial help. Please send your contribution to us 
for the Hunan Relief Fund. 
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e AS ANNOUNCED 
last month, we are 
publishing in this 
issue a _ contribu- 
tion, This Is Com- 
munism, from the 
pen of REv. OWEN 
FRANCIS DUDLEY. 
Many of our read- 
ers are acquainted 
with his literary 
work through his 
books, Will Men Be 
like Gods? The 
Shadow on the 
Earth, Deathless 
Army—Advance! 
The Church Un- 
conquered, The 
Masterful Monk, 
etc. 

His has been an unusual career. Educated for the 
Anglican ministry, he served in it for four years until 
his reception into the Catholic Church in 1915. From 
Rome, after his ordination in 1917, he went to the World 
War as Chaplain of the 41st Division (Gunners) in the 
British Army. He served on the French and Italian 
Fronts. Joining the Catholic Missionary Society in 1919, 
he has preached and lectured throughout England and 
Wales in churches, public halls and at outdoor meet- 
ings. In this country at present, Father Dudley may be 
contacted through the office of the Lecture League— 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





Rev. Owen F. Dudley 


e J, Russe. Warren, of England, describes himself as 
“just a plain writer.” If practice goes a long way to- 
wards perfecting oneself, he should be quite proficient, 
for he wrote his first story at the age of six. He has 
persisted in writing ever since. His parents intended 
him to be a surveyor, but journalism won out. 

Fiction has claimed a good part of his time. His 
contributions, both 
short stories and se- 
rials, have appeared 
in American andCon- 
tinental magazines. 
We believe you will 
enjoy his interesting 
tale, The Prodigal 
Father, which is 
published in this is- 
sue. Among his 
many novels are: 
Princess Proxy, Cas- 
tle Enigma, Half a 
Clue, Snow Upon the 
Desert, A Bride for 
Bombay, etc. 

His wife and two 
children, however, 
are not neglected for 
his writing. Garden- 





J. Russell Warren 


PERSONAL MENTION 





ing is his hobby. Bridge and chess, rowing and sailing 
keep him close to the family circle. 


e Bomerncs, refugees and bandits sum up the news 
from our missionaries in China. While the articles in 
our department—TuHE PASSIONISTS IN CHINA—dO not 
make a pleasant picture, they do give us first-hand 
information of the conditions in which our Fathers 
and Sisters are laboring. FATHER ARTHUR BENSON, CP,, 
describes his experiences during the Air Raids on Han- 
kow; the Sisters or Cuarity tell of the Refugees in 
Yiianling; FATHER GREGORY MCETTERICK, C.P., gives us 
the story, from Yungsui, of Beating Off the Bandits, 
All three are well worth reading. 


e Wit Preparation for Catholic Action in this num- 
ber, Pau McGutreE begins a series of articles which will 
contain many practical suggestions. In our department, 
Notes ON NEw Books, we review the author’s latest 
novel—A Funeral in 

Eden. The wide differ- =~ 

ence in subject matter * 
and style between his 
article and his novel, re- 
veals the versatility of 
the author. 


e THE Catechetical Con- 
gress of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doc- 
trine will be held at 
Hartford, Conn., October 
1-4. Conferences, dem- 
onstrations, lectures and 
discussions will further 
the movement for relig- 
ious instruction. FATHER 
ANDREW J. KELLY en- 
larges on the thought 
that such instruction 
takes the place, for the faithful, of Christ’s Voice Today. 
Chaplain during the World War and now pastor of 
St. Anthony’s Church in his home city of Hartford, 
Father Kelly has given much of his time to the devel- 
opment of a Catholic Library Centre. 


Rev. Andrew J. Kelly 


e A San Francisco journalist, F. Gorpon O’NEILL ap- 
pears for the first time in the pages of THE Sien. His 
subject, The Apostolate of Courtesy, is unusual and 
attractive. 


e FATHER James, O.M.Cap., is new to many of our read- 
ers. Some, however, have enjoyed one or more of his 
thirteen books—of which The Desire of God and A 
Preface to Life are representative. Born in County Cork, 
he studied at the University College there and later 
at the Gregorian in Rome and the Catholic University 
in Louvain. At Louvain he received his Ph.D. His M.A. 
and D. Litt. were given at the National University. 
Father James, who writes this month on Humanism and 


Religion, is now Professor of Philosophy at the National 


University, Cork. 
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The Price of Peace 


Mucu has been said and written about the price of 
war. Even in “victory” the losses in money, in human 
life and in property are colossal. Most persons know 
this, yet most are little moved by such knowledge. It 
may be because we picture casualties in abstract 
numbers rather than in dead sons and brothers and 
neighbors; losses in territories, rather than in our own 
homes and institutions; national costs in unseen bil- 
lions, rather than in the higher prices that must be 
paid for bread and fuel and clothes. 

We read that, since the signing of the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact ten years ago, over two million have died in de- 
clared or undeclared wars and that unspeakable suffer- 
ing has come to other millions. And everyone is ask- 
ing everyone else: “Who wants war?” 

Yet, as we write, it is towards war that racial, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic currents seem to be running 
swiftly. The world waits with anxiety to learn whether 
those currents will be diverted to securing peace. 

Though it would be unjust to claim that the leaders 
of nations are alone responsible for any conflict that 
may come, the truth is that often the course of history 
has been changed by the word of one man. Rulers 
do not usually take the masses into their confidence 
while decisions are being made. Most certainly the 
people are not consulted in those countries where 
democratic processes are ignored or despised. 

But history also reveals oft-repeated examples of 
the people taking at last what is rightfully theirs and 
what has long been withheld from them by force. A 
breaking point under the pressure from above is 
reached, and there is revolt. Such revolt does not al- 
ways mean an appeal to arms. There are ways and 
means, bloodless but determined, of showing dis- 
pleasure and of discrediting those in power. That such 
action is not taken sooner may be due to the patience, 
and sometimes the gratitude, of a nation which has 
been helped through a crisis by a commanding leader. 

Such political and national conditions are part of 
the tense situation which exists in Europe and which, 
even if it is temporarily eased, does not seem to be 
moving towards a peaceful and enduring solution. 
We know that during national crises there since the 
World War, dominant characters assumed or were 
permitted to assume supreme authority. The years 
have increased their power. A state of perpetual 
emergency has been built up so that the return of rule 
to the people has been indefinitely postponed. Mean- 
time the masses obey—no matter what the cost. 


Is it true, then, to shout that the people do not want 
war—that no nation wants war? If that wish is sincere 
it should take the form of immediate pressure from 


the people on their rulers. Such expression, everyone 
will grant, is both difficult and dangerous. But is it 
more dangerous or disastrous than a war would be? 
Is it not, where the welfare of a nation and perhaps, of 
western civilization is at stake, worth the sacrifice? 

Everyone talks of the price of war: few speak of the 
price of peace. If men are willing to squander so 
much for a fruitless “victory” or even for the chance of 
defeat, will they not heed the claim that peace, too, 
can be had for a price? 

The price is a little more thought, a little less greed. 
A nation needs funds with which to fight. International 
bankers can be made to understand that people do 
not want loans, nor a future interest to be paid in 


’ crushing taxes. A nation needs youth for its armies. 
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Youth should be impressed with the truth that it can be 
patriotic in defending its homeland without marching 
off to unjust conquests or to interference in quarrels 
which do not concern it. A nation at war needs guns 
and machinery, cil and food supplies. Manufacturers 
and producers of other countries can and should be 
forced to forego profits which imperil the peace of 
their fellow-countrymen. 


Sucu a program for peace presents. many dif- 
ficulties. But it is very likely that bankers and youth 
and profiteers could be brought into line, if as much 
money and energy were expended in promoting peace 
as in preparing for war. Without these three, militant 
and aggressive leaders could rattle their sabres— 
with only themselves as audience. The nations of the 
world could go their normal way, relieved of an ever- 
recurring state of worry and fear. 

Such a program for peace does sound idealistic. It 
is idealistic because—while it would bring uncounted 
temporal benefits to mankind—it is based on the 
Christian virtues of justice, charity and unselfishness. 
Nothing is demanded of us as Christians—it is well to 
remember—which is impossible to human nature. 
With so much at stake, surely the return of the nations 
to Christian principles is not too much to ask for or to 
expect. 

Until those principles are accepted and acted upon, 
our diplomatic maneuverings, our war games, our 
alliances and treaties are but pretenses. They deceive 
no one; they help no one. At best they but postpone 
the horrible drama which they are feverishly rehears- 
ing. Why not try the easier way of peace? 








CURRENT FACT AND COMMENT 


HIS EMINENCE PATRICK CARDINAL HAYES 


Te Archdiocese of New York has bid last farewell 
to its beloved head, Patrick Cardinal Hayes. The prayers 
of the faithful have accompanied his spirit before the 
throne of God. A universal sorrow has proclaimed that 
the entire nation is conscious of a grievous loss. 

In our mourning we are sustained, however, by a 
vision not to be obscured by any mist of grief. The day 
of life of Cardinal Hayes has been a beauty that 
must be a joy forever. Twenty-four years mark the sea- 
son of his episcopate. The dawn of his life held no 
presage of the glorious career that would follow, no 
more than the gray filtering of the morning light por- 
tends the splendor of the sunset. The lad who played 
in the unpromising streets of New York’s lower East 
Side never could have dreamed of the brilliant, solemn 
pageantry that would usher him out of this world. 

The chronology of his life has been bruited over the 
land, and everyone is familiar with its details. His 
record stands for all men to see: his accomplishments 
as Chancellor, Rector of Cathedral College, Auxiliary 
Bishop, Bishop Ordinary of Army and Navy Chaplains, 
are visible and permanent. His dignities were accepted 
as investitures in the fuller service of God and men. 
There are peaks of high achievement, broad vistas of 
superb administration, displays of ceremonial pomp, 
to mark the public course of his advance through life. 
Yet in the full-woven tapestry of his history all these 
are only the richer masses, and would be but scarlet 
patches were it not for the firm golden thread of the 
life round which they are. spun. 

The vast proportions of the Cardinal’s charity be- 
speak a perennial spring of kindness in his being. He 
could not have gained the title Cardinal of Charity if 
within his own heart he did not have abiding love for 
his fellowmen. His intimate associates are unanimous 
in their praise of his considerateness. He could put aside 
the urgent charges of his office to give personal atten- 
tion to the needs of his young priests. His private gifts 
to brother priests in foreign mission outposts were 
many and liberal. His affection for the poor of his flock 
was a personal affair, and his own hand reached out to 
feed them. The incidents of his hidden generosity were 
kept the joyful secret of his guardian angel. 

The Archbishop of New York was an American 
through and through. His patriotism was part of his 
very bone and flesh. No mere phrasing of idealism 
could content him when the World War engulfed our 


nation. He labored to provide chaplain service for the 
boys at the front. Under his guidance there took form 
a corps of officer-priests, whose devotion to duty was 
to be a lasting glory to the Church in the United 
States. The Army desired to confer high honor on the 
Archbishop, but he declined, protesting that he could 
better fulfill the duties of his position by a strict adher- 
ence to the realm of the spiritual. 

His priestliness was responsible for that decision, 
His priesthood was his chief glory. It was at the root 
of his Church’s whole esteem for him. The order of 
episcopacy was but the full flowering of his sacerdotal 
dignity. And the Cardinal’s red hat was the crown of 
reward for the illustrious example of his complete 
consecration to the priestly office. 

Monuments will attest to future generations the 
veneration in which his own age held Cardinal Hayes. 
Granite images will be, however, superfluous reminders 
of his worth to mankind, to those of his admirers who 
have the view of faith. To them “he shall be like a 
tree which is planted near the running waters, which 
shall bring forth his fruit in due season. And his leaf 
shall not fall off, and all whatever he shall do I shall 
prosper.” From the anointed hands of Bishop Hayes 
there flowed a living stream of apostolic grace; and 
from under the imposition of those hands young men 
stood up and walked forth to be the salt of the earth. 

This is his enduring gift to men. His eloquent voice 
is stilled, his kindly glance is veiled; his fatherly solici- 


. tude can no longer shield his lambs from the wolves; 


his benediction will no more rest like a mantle over 
his children. For a remembrance of these passing ex- 
pressions left an indestructible testimony. With the 
full efficacy of Peter and Paul he has cemented our 
security in the cornerstone that is Christ. He has given 
us other priests, to hold us to our course, to lead us as 
he led us. He has bequeathed us an eternal heritage. 

We thank God for His infinite goodness in granting 
to His Church the guardianship of so eminent a 
Pastor. His presence amongst us has been an augury 
of God’s carefulness for us. Now when we measure the 
joy to which our friend has been admitted, the acute- 
ness of our bereavement is of little moment. He has 
gone ahead; if we are worthy we will come after. He 
is our ambassador, and his presence in the court of 
heaven gives us courage to await with new peace the 
fulfillment of St. Peter’s promise: “When the prince of 
peace shall come, you shall receive a never-fading 
crown of glory.” 


e Hjavine sown the wind, European statesmen appear 
to be about to reap the whirlwind. Czechoslovakia, il- 
legitimate child of the post-war treaties, has been 
“brought back to their door- 

step. Upon this hybrid coun- 

The Czechoslovak 1, "senends the fate of Eu- 
Republic rope and perhaps of the 

world. At the moment of 
writing events are moving so swiftly and inevitably 
toward a crisis that the question of peace or war may 
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have been settled even before these lines appear in print. 

One can hardly refuse to sympathize with the na- 
tional aspirations of the Czechs, who for centuries have 
been under the domination of the Germans. But to 
obtain a clear view of the situation certain facts must 
be born in mind. The peace treaties which constituted 
the Czechoslovak Republic gave the Czechs, who num- 
ber approximately 51 per cent of the population, politi- 
cal, and consequently economic supremacy, over the 
remaining 49 per cent, a supremacy which for the past 
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20 years they have exercised to their own advantage. 
From servants the Czechs became the masters, from 


_ oppressed they became oppressors. 


This synthetic state is a sample of how far the 
“peace-makers” at the end of the World War departed 
from the lofty ideals of self-determination advocated 
by Woodrow Wilson. The one consideration that moved 
the Allied representatives, under the leadership of the 
French, was to divide and weaken Germany and to 
constitute a state which would be a military barrier to 
her on the East. Following out this policy Austria was 
not permitted to unite with Germany nor were the 
Sudeten Germans permitted to enter either Germany 
or Austria. As a result of all this we have a composite 
state made up of the dominant Czechs and of minori- 
ties of Germans, Slovaks, Hungarians, Ruthenians and 
Poles. 

It is this artificial conglomeration of nationalities, 
united under the name of Czechoslovakia, that is hailed 
today as a great Democracy, a sister-democracy to 
France, England and the United States—and this in 
spite of the fact that all that voting and elections have 
accomplished in that country is to perpetuate Czech 
ascendancy. The fact that Prague, the capital of Czech- 
oslovakia, is headquarters for the Grand Orient and 
for the Comintern, as well as a prime source of muni- 
tions for “Loyalist” Spain, may help to explain some of 
the sympathy lavished on this country, as well as the 
extremely favorable propaganda which has been car- 
ried on in her favor. 


e Now we Americans have more than a mére academic 
interest in the foregoing facts. If another world war is 
in the making it is important for us to know just what 
are its causes and who are 
its promoters. It is essen- 
tial that we weigh the issues 
at stake and know what are 
the forces leading to war. 

Already we are being bombarded with appeals for 
sympathy and support for Czechoslovakia and her Brit- 
ish, French and Russian allies against the threat of 
Nazi aggression. We are being told that in the event 
of war we Americans must place ourselves in the ranks 
with the democracies in the struggle against dicta- 
torships. 

Now we have no desire to support or encourage Hitler 
at home or abroad. For him and the system he stands 
for we have unmitigated disgust. But neither do we 
think that we Americans should go to war in order 
to oppose Hitler. Hitler and his works are simply and 
certainly none of our business. His purpose, we realize, 
is to secure control of the strategic mountains occupied 
by the Sudeten Germans and thus to open up a path 
to possible future military conquests. What has America 
to do with this? 

We Americans burned our fingers once by becoming 
involved in a European war. We should have learned 
our lesson. We sacrificed billions of dollars and—what 
is infinitely more valuable—the lives of our youth, to 
make the world safe for democracy, only to see the 
local politicians, after it was all over, set up a European 
framework which, they thought, would make the world 
safe for their own greed and ambition. Now that that 
set-up is breaking down they are trying to convince 
us again that we should join their ranks and fight— 
this time the battle of the democracies (including 
Soviet Russia!) against the dictatorships.  . 

We American should recognize this nonsense for 
what it is and mind our own business. 


America and 
War 
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e From October 17th through October 20th the Eighth 
National Eucharistic Congress will be held at New Or- 
leans. Our National Eucharistic Congresses are becom- 
ing such vast and impres- 
sive events that they rival 
even the International Con- 
gresses. In past National 
Congresses American Cath- 
olics have gathered in such numbers and have mani- 
fested so great a devotion toward Our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament that they have been a source of 
edification and wonder to non-Catholics here in Amer- 
ica and to the world at large. Of this the Catholic 
Church in America may well be proud. 

The Eucharistic Congress at New Orleans will be 
another glorious manifestation of this traditional Amer- 
ican Catholic love for Christ in the Eucharist. His Ex- 
cellency, Archbishop Rummel, together with the priests 
and laity of the archdiocese, are making careful and 
extensive preparations for the beautiful and impres- 
sive ceremonies, and for the thousands of Catholics 
who will make this Eucharistic pilgrimage in honor of 
Christ in His Sacrament of love. 

New Orleans with its Catholic associations is par- 
ticularly well suited for a Congress. Catholics will find 
much there of historical interest to them. Added to 
this is the ideal weather conditions which prevail in 
New Orleans at this time of year. For Catholics from 
the North attendance at the Congress should be a 
pleasant excursion as well as a devout pilgrimage. 

The Congress comes at an appropriate time. In Eu- 
rope war threatens to break out at any moment—a war 
which may engulf the world and endanger the very 
existence of our Christian civilization. It is becoming 
that in the midst of such dangers we American Cath- 
olics should gather to honor the King of Peace and 
to supplicate Him in His Sacramental Presence to avert 
the terrible catastrophe that threatens us. 


Eucharistic Congress 
in New Orleans 


e AMericans have often heard of the political purge 
in the dictatorships of Europe. The Nazis, soon after 
they came into power, had their purge of blood. Purg- 
ing has become a chronic 
condition in Soviet Russia, 
where the purgers of today 
are the purged of tomorrow. 
President Roosevelt has in- 
troduced the purge into American political life in an 
attempt, through the primaries, to rid the Democratic 
party of candidates who do not see eye to eye with him. 

The methods of affecting the purge here in Amer- 
ica are much less drastic than in the dictatorships. The 
President, departing from precedent, has made a per- 
sonal appeal to the voters in various states to reject 
certain candidates. But while the methods differ the 
object is the same—one man rule. The President has 
established as a test for nomination complete agree- 
ment—not with the Democratic platform—but with cer- 
tin New Deal measures such as the Supreme Court re- 
form and the Reorganization Bill which he personally 
and not the Democratic Party sponsored. The Presi- 
dent has further declared that he will welcome the 
election of “liberals” even though they are not Demo- 
crats. But evidently here again the same test is to be 
applied. A liberal is one who agrees with the President 
—particularly in those very measures which many con- 
sider distinctly illiberal. 

The President’s efforts have resulted in almost com- 
plete failure—and that is a result which is hailed with 
satisfaction by a vast number who are truly devoted to 
liberal and democratic institutions. : 


A Purge That 
Failed 
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The result, it is hoped and expected, will be to restore 
to Congress that independence which rightfully be- 
longs to it as a legislative body. For years it has been 
the belief in Congress that to disagree with the Presi- 
dent meant political suicide. The result has been that 
members of Congress have voted for bills which they did 
not understand, or which they opposed in their hearts, 
out of fear of political consequences. The new Congress 
can meet with a feeling of security and independence. 


e]y a recent address, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
pointed out some of the dangers to which Democracy 
is exposed here in America. He is of the opinion that 

the threat. to Democracy 


from within is greater than 
A Threat to the threat from withcut. One 
Democracy of the dangers from within, 


which he cites, is the prac- 
tice of setting up administrative boards in various 
fields, and then giving them by legislation the authority 
practically to control the administration of the major 
portions of the people’s business. 

When the Wagner Act was passed it was hailed as 
the Magna Charta for labor. Today a large group of 
organized labor view it and the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board which administers it, with growing sus- 
picion and hostility. Leaders of the A. F. of L. class 
the NLRB. with those governmental agencies which 
Dr. Murray Butler says are introducing totalitarian 
ideas into American life. 

In a recent speech, Mr. Matthew Woll, vice-president 
of the A. F. of L., declared that the Board “has the 
power to shape the boundaries of unions. It can and 
will make a labor movement to fit its own ideas. . . . It 
can and does decide when a labor agreement is valid 
or invalid. 

“Tt has taken over many of the functions of unions 
themselves ... Its authority as to facts is final. It is a 
power unto itself. It can make or break either an em- 
ployer or a trade union. 

“On the sole basis of whether a unit is a proper unit 
for bargaining, the board determines the boundaries 
of unions and their right to live.” 

There can be no doubt that business wants a revision 
of the Wagner act. It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that labor too sees that the Act as now written can 
be administered with bias not only against business 
but against certain unions. 


e Tue A. F. of L. refused to send representatives to 
the Latin-American labor conference which opened in 
Mexico City on September 5th, on the grounds that it 
was Communist. Mr. John L. 
Lewis of the C.I.0., who has 
few scruples about Commu- 
nism, was present and de- 
livered an address. The 
names of the various representatives at the congress 
form a roster of radicals and Communists from various 
countries. Among the leaders were such Marxists as 
Léon Jouhaux of France, Vicente Lombardo Toledano 
of Mexico, Gonzales Pefia, Spanish Loyalist Minister 
of Justice, and other noted left-wingers. 

According to press reports the bull ring in which 
Mr. Lewis spoke was decorated with red flags, includ- 
ing those of the Communist party of Mexico and of 
the Lenin section of the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers. We wonder if Mr. Lewis felt at home in these 
Communist surroundings. 

Whether or not he felt at home, he did what was ex- 


Mr. Lewis in 
Mexico City 


pected of him. He suited himself perfectly to the Com. 
munist style by denouncing Fascism. “Democracy,” Mr. 
Lewis declared, “always has had its enemies. Now these 
have allied themselves under the black flag of Fascism 
with the co-operation of reactionary elements every. 
where. . With the workers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere we join together against our common foe. We 
shall continue to strengthen our organizations because 
we know that between ourselves and Fascism there 
can be no peace.” 

There was no denunciation of Communism. And yet 
at the same time that this labor conference was going 
on in Mexico City the New York Times published a 
report from Russia, the workers’ paradise, to the effect 
that the Kremlin is now congratulating itself upon 
the virtual destruction, in the past year and a half, of 
lingering remnants of “trade unionism” in Soviet Rus- 
sia. The very expression “trade unionism” is used there 
with contempt. The Kremlin theory is that trade unions 
must not be bargaining organizations seeking to get 
the most they can from the employer, but schools of 
Communism, organs of the State. A strike for higher 
wages is utterly inconceivable. 

Mr. John L, Lewis knows all this. Why then does he 
consort with, and give comfort and aid to those whom 
he knows are the advocates of an inhuman system 
which would bring about the ultimate destruction of 
unions and the enslavement of the worker? 


e St Paut THE AposTLE found it necessary to warn the 
Jews that the Gentiles were their equals in the Church, 
“where there is neither Gentile nor Jew, circumcision 


nor uncircumcision, Barbar- 
Jew and Gentile ian nor Scythian, bond nor 
in Hungary 


free.” Today the Holy 
Father, the successor of St. 
Peter, finds it necessary to 
warn again and again that before God the Jews are the 
equals of the Gentiles and that the racial theories that 
would discriminate against them are unChristian. 

There are occasions, however, when it would seem 
that it is just and reasonable for a country, in its own 
interest and without hatred or malice, to regulate and 
restrict to some extent Jewish activities. This would 
seem to be the case in Hungary, where recent legisla- 
tion limits Jews—who constitute 5.1% of the population 
—to a 20% participation in employment and emolu- 
ments in economic life and in the liberal professions. 

In an article on Hungarian Jewish legislation in the 
August number of the Hungarian Quarterly, Mr. Laszlé 
Ottlik gives the following figures for the participation 
of Jews in Hungarian life. While Jews number but 5.1% 
of the population they own 46% of all industrial under- 
takings, and man 70% of the boards of all the com- 
panies representing “big business.” Their general share 
in commerce is 45%, but 78% of the owners and mana- 
gers of the big warehouses are Jews. They are repre- 
sented on the boards of the leading banking houses 
by between 74% and 80%, and 67% of the private 
brokers and 36% of the bank clerks are Jews. In the 
medical profession they are 34.4%, and among the 
lawyers 49.2%. The yearly average income per head of 
Jews is estimated at 2506 pengdé, and of non-Jews at 
427 pengo. 

The author answers objections to this legislation by 


stating boldly that “it is unthinkable for a self. re-' 


specting nation to maintain a minority—whatever its 


merits or virtues—in a position which assures it the: 
virtual control of the economic, and a large portion 
of the intéliectual life of the country while thousands: 


of educated Hungarian Gentiles are unemployed and 
starving.” 
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France Looks to Spain and Portugal 


From Across the Pyrenees in France, the Author Writes of the Great Spiritual and Social Re- 
Birth That Has Taken Place in Spain and Portugal and Of Its Effects on the French People 


Tue CHIEF function of the news- 
paper is the purveyance of news— 
news as full as possible, no doubt, 
put above all exact. It has another 
function, that of forming just 
opinions among its readers, but that 
is secondary since it is impossible 
if the news is not accurate, 
and may be left safely to the 
intelligence of the ‘readers 
themselves if the truth is 
scrupulously observed. 

It is, then, to their primary 
function that the great news- 
papers of the United States 
and Great Britain are proving 
unfaithful today, in falsifying 
and suppressing news vital to 
their readers, of the great 
political and social move- 
ments of Europe, and notably 
news of the civil war in Spain. 
Mr. Belloc’s saying that “His- 
tory should be written from 
the bench, not from the bar” 
holds true of the contem- 
porary history which it is the 
office of the press to provide 
from day to day, and the edi- 
tor or writer who distorts the 
nature of facts and makes of 
them a case of special plead- 
ing is a traitor to a profession 
that has until recently main- 
tained a very high standard 
in this regard. 

One of the chiefs of the 
Nationalist cause in Spain is 
quoted as remarking that 
“there are not many hidalgos 
on the British press.” When 
we know that “hidalgo” is the 
term for an honorable gentle- 
man, the accusation is one 
that we should find difficult 
to disprove, and every “hidal- 
go” left who serves or ever 
has served the press in any 
capacity should make it a 
point of honor to bring home 
such offenses to those re- 
sponsible and to hold them 
up to the contempt they so richly 
deserve. 

It is pitiful to observe how little 
either British or Americans know of 
the relations that today bind to- 
gether the peoples of the two great 
nations, France and Spain; a re- 
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ligious faith identical, a culture the 
same in root and differing only in 
the varying fruits which that root 
produces in each country, and a 
hierarchy of loyalties, ideas and cus- 
toms possessed in common, which 
should make them brothers in the 
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service of truth and civilization. 
That happy comradeship which 
reason and the facts demand has 
long been delayed by a series of mis- 
representative governments in both 
countries, playing at petty politics, 
under the influence of that arch- 
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enemy of freedom, the Masonic Or- 
der. It was endangered more than 
ever a few years ago by a most sin- 
ister alliance between international 
finance and the Communist power of 
Russia, with the Masonic Order 
playing liaison officer and the pros- 
tituted English - language 
press misinforming its world. 
But, thanks be to God, it looks 
today as though the long de- 
lay might be terminated, the 
danger overcome and the two 
peoples drawn together, not 
in the drab internationalism 
of Communism, the atmos- 
phere of servitude, but in the 
spirit of Christian friendship, 
the atmosphere of freedom, 
effecting the spiritual alliance 
that both have sought so long. 

Spain has already spoken 
in a voice of thunder and is 
on the point of thrusting 
from its borders an alien and 
inhuman tyranny. France is 
gathering its forces for a sim- 
ilar effort which, God grant, 
she may accomplish without 
the horrors of civil war. 
There seems no reason why 
these two great Catholic na- 
tions, with others like minded, 
should not form the nucleus 
of a new unity, Christian and 
Catholic, powerful enough to 
remould by the energy of their 
common culture the civiliza- 
tion of the West and even, 
who knows, the great pagan 
world beyond. 

I have said something in a 
former paper of the forces in 
France that are drawing to a 
head and which when the 
next generation is in the sad- 
dle will be wholly dominant. 
Here I want to review very 


ae briefly some of the achieve- 
Drawing by OC. 8. De Tejada 


ments of the new Spain, 
achievements of peaceful re- 
construction realized, be it 
remembered, while a bloody civil war 
was being waged, in order to point 
out the community of spirit that ex- 
ists today between Spaniards and 
Frenchmen, a spirit which, if it can 
but infect the other peoples of the 
world, will solve decisively the wear- 
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isome and confusing problems of our 
modern age. But here I must pause 
for an instant to pay a tribute of 
homage to a people whose affairs 
have been strangely neglected by the 
rest of the world. 


HE IpEAs and sentiments which 

underlie the French and Span- 
ish movements toward national re- 
newal on traditional lines are essen- 
tially Christian and Catholic. That 
they are so generally accepted is due 
to the long and ardent devotion of 
both peoples to the Catholic Faith 
and to the Church that has taught 
that Faith to each generation of 
children with loving patience ‘and 
perseverance through the centuries. 
It may be said confidently that nei- 
ther in France nor Spain can any- 
thing radically opposed to this Faith, 


this Church and her teaching, ever 
secure a truly popular support on a 
national scale. That is the cultural 


background and any proposal to 
build or rebuild the institutions of 
either nation, if it hopes for perma- 
nence, must conform its principles 
to that background. 

Now the principles definitely for- 
mulated by the leaders of the new 
Spain, and to which the youth of 
France is turning more and more, 
meet these requirements fully. They 
derive from the social and political 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
which the Church repeatedly and 
explicitly through the mouths of a 
great number of her supreme pon- 
tiffs, has declared to be her own. 
Within our own time our great Pon- 
tiff, Pius XI, has definitely set upon 
them the seal of the Church’s ap- 
proval in his Quadragesimo Anno so 
that we may accept them with as- 
surance. But the problem of making 
these principles of practical effect 
in the social reconstruction of a 
nation is a difficult one, as anyone 
will acknowledge if he seriously con- 
siders attempting it in his own coun- 
try as things stand today. 

The honor of making this attempt 
fully and without incapacitating 
reservations is due to Portugal 
which, first among the nations of 
the world, has established a true 
Corporative State based upon the 
totality of the normal social groups. 
Now the Corporative State, to which 
I shall refer later, differs from other 
types of political organization in 
many important particulars, but the 
one that it is relevant to emphasize 
here is its effective solution of that 
knotty problem of reconciling the 
simultaneous existence: of a strong 
central authority with a maximum 
of local liberty. 

That similar claims have been ad- 
vanced on behalf of other nations, 





notably Italy and Austria, I know; 
but while I would do full justice to 
the efforts of Mussolini and the late 
Dolifuss, I think they must be dis- 
allowed. The corporatism of Italy is 
as yet incomplete, that of Austria 
met its tragic end before full reali- 
zation. 

But Portugal has succeeded. Un- 
der the leadership of Oliviera Sala- 
zar, one of the greatest statesmen 
and political philosophers that our 
modern age has produced—and it 
has produced a considerable number 
—this small country has fully exem- 
plified the truth that God chooses 
the weak to confound the strong. 
Some ten years ago Salazar with the 
complete courage of his convictions 
and the full concurrence of the peo- 
ple, established a Corporative State 
without reservations. 

To a society such as ours, ac- 
customed to abortive attempts to 
avoid an economic and political im- 
passe, the result appears miraculous. 
In point of fact it is the most 
natural thing in the world, and in 
the ten years of its existence the new 
régime has restored Portugal from 
a state of political collapse and an 
economic predicament but a step 
removed from ruin, to a community 
united, energetic, happy, entering 
anew into a period of prosperity, yet 
willing, even eager for self-sacrifice 
and confident of the future. It has, 
through the exalted interpretation 
given it by its great leader, recreated 
the national spirit on principles con- 
gruent with their ancient faith and 
social traditions. 


yer Sian has already published an 
admirable article describing the 
practical working of this splendidly 
bold experiment, so I need say no 
more here beyond pointing out that 
it is Portugal that has blazed the 
way and that it is to her that both 
Spain and France can turn to ob- 
serve in actual practice the models 
of their proposed institutions. 

One hesitates to express fully one’s 
enthusiasm for the new Spain or to 
dwell at length on the amazing spirit 
that animates all ages and all classes 
of the awakened community. To do 
so would be likely to arouse a feel- 
ing of incredulity in those who have 
heard practically nothing of the tre- 
mendous story and to lay oneself 
open to a charge of extravagance. 
I shall quote but a few instances, 
already published in an article by 
Father Alphonso de Zulueta, who re- 
cently visited Spain and on his 
return to England wrote for The 
Tablet of June 18 last. The first is 
a remark of General Franco to the 
Papal Nuncio which Father de Zu- 
lueta quotes: “I am winning the war 





so that Christ may reign in Spain.” 

I submit that this is a new note 
in the politics of our time whether 
or not conducted by Catholics. The 
Papacy is the only great power that 
has preserved such phraseology as 
this, and to hear it suddenly as the 
public utterance of the head of gq 
secular state comes almost as a 
shock. But those who do not sym- 
pathize may shrug their shoulders, 
After all Franco is but one man, 
though indeed the leader, and may 
be something of a religious fanatic, 
Do his followers feel the same about 
it? Let us see. 


NnE of the soldiers in the Nation- 

alist forces said to Father de 
Zulueta: “The great dogma of our 
second empire will be that of the 
Communion of Saints in the Mys- 
tical Body. Spain will preach it to 
the world, as the one remedy for 
class hatred and social evils.” These 
are indeed impressive witnesses to 
the manner in which a deeply re- 
ligious spirit permeates the fighting 
forces of awakened Spain and not 
less so are the many stories of heroic 
action expressing the highest type of 
Christian forgiveness. 

Such, for example, is the account 
of one of the young heroes of the 
Alcazar given by Father de Zulueta. 
He “lingered on a bed of sickness 
long enough after the famous siege 
to set an undying example. He re- 
fused morphia, like many others, so 
as to share in the Passion of Christ 
and atone for Spain.” And this is 
not an exceptional case. A _ great 
number of the soldiers are members 
of the Juventad Catolica, the official 
organization of Catholic Action 
among the youth of Spain. Every 
night on the field of battle over 
which they have fought the preced- 
ing day they pray for their enemies 
and offer their sufferings for them 
and for Spain. The last cry of mul- 
titudes of Spanish martyrs, “Viva 
Christo Rey,” has become famous. 

Not since the great days of the 
Crusades has anything like this been 
known on such a scale. Please God 
these prayers and deeds and cries 
may ring through all the nations as 
did once the tremendous war-cry, 
“Deus vult,” and mobilize a world in 
defense of Christ the King. 

But it is not only among the young 
crusading soldiers and their leaders 
in the field that this spirit flames. 
It is not only the Generalissimo who 
is inspired by it or who has managed, 
by a force of personal magnetism 
comparable to Napoleon’s, to com- 
municate it to his troops. It is some- 
thing far deeper than this; it is the 
recapture by a whole people of the 
ancient devotion to the Person of 
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Christ. Such a 
spirit knows in- 
stinctively that 
its first victories 
must lie at 
home; first of 
all for each man 
the conquest of 
his own individ- 
ual life and then 
for the commu- 
nity of its cor- 
porate life; and 
accordingly we 
see multitudes 
of young men 
and old, women 
and young girls 
and even chil- 
dren devoting 
themselves in a 
spirit of com- 
plete self-sacri- 
fice to such 
tasks of recon- 
struction as lie 
within their sev- 
eral capacities. 
Already it has 
worked miracles, 
not only at the 
front in the de- 
feat of the en- 
emy but in the 
production of an 
ordered peace 
behind the lines, 
capable of re- 
absorbing the 
conquered prov- 
inces and of 
pacifying and 
healing their in- 
habitants so 
long the victims 
of an alien 
tyranny. 

The first thing 
for us to notice about these achieve- 
ments is that, although they spring 
from a spirit frankly concerned with 
the supernatural side of life, with 
the relation of the soul to its Creator 
and Redeemer, with the eternal des- 
tiny of man and the truths of reli- 
gion generally, they are what even 
the materialist must call practical in 
a pre-eminent degree. Rarely in his- 
tory has the truth of Our Lord’s 
declaration that if we seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice all 
these things shall be added to us, 
been so plainly, so startlingly exem- 
plified. 

Here I can but briefly indicate a 
few of them in order to point out the 
fact that they offer an object lesson 
of how to go about that material 
Teconstruction which may be of 
supreme importance to the rest of 
the world and which is certainly not 
being lost upon the French people 
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and especially upon their rising 
generation. 

The material achievements of Na- 
tional Spain may be roughly divided 
into two classes, those that are the 
result of the clear-sighted planning 
of the Provisional Government and 
those that have been brought about 
by the efforts of the people them- 
selves through their various organi- 
zations, efforts which, however, have 
been co-ordinated with and volun- 
tarily made supplementary to the 
plans of the government. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes 
the intelligent observer who is ac- 
quainted with the facts is this: 
during the two years of civil war 
poverty has decreased in Spain. 

This astounding fact is due 
primarily to the establishment of an 
enlightened economic policy that has 
taken advantage of and emphasized 
the natural community of interest 
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between all the 
elements of pro- 
duction and has 
thus eliminated 
the class rival- 
ries that have 
all but paralyzed 
the economies of 
most modern 
nations. This 
policy has al- 
ready begun a 
distribution of 
the land among 
the peasant 
workers and en- 
visages a con- 
tinuance of the 
process to the 
point where 
each peasant 
family shall own 
enough land to 
enable it to sup- 
port itself in 
comfort. The 
plan also cares 
for the proleta- 
riat by insuring 
just wages to all 
the workers. 

In this con- 
nection it is in- 
teresting to note 
that the Nation- 
alist government 
has not repealed 
such laws as 
were passed by 
the Republic 
which justly fa- 
vored the indus- 
trial workers 
but has extend- 
ed them much 
further and 
among other 
things has re- 
stored to them holidays with pay, 
an advantage of which the Repub- 
lican régime had deprived them, 
while further decrees have exempted 
all unemployed from payment for 
rent, water and electricity. 

The success of the whole economic 
program has been phenomenal. De- 
prived of upwards of a million of 
able-bodied men, those who remain 
in the productive occupations—agri- 
culture, mining, manufacture—not 
only support these others in the field 
and training camps, supplying them 
abundantly with all necessities, but 
are developing these industries to a 
point of prosperity unknown in 
Spain for many years. 

To the claim of the Red leaders 
that they were bound to win because 
they were the possessors of all the 
gold in the country, and that a suc- 
cessful war could not be waged with- 
out reserves of money Franco re- 
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plied, “We shall show them that 
order is worth more than gold.” His 
words are justified in the event. The 
necessary ‘monetary reserve has been 
built up from nothing. On September 
30, 1936, the Nationalist government 
voted a credit of 60,000,000 pesetas 
in aid of Spanish agriculture. 


O™ of the most striking examples 
of Nationalist prosperity is to be 
found in the great campaign or- 
ganized for the health of the nation, 
and especially the fight against 
tuberculosis. “Well Spain,” said Gen- 
eral Franco, “must sacrifice itself 
for ill Spain. There must not be a 
single invalid who cannot find a 
place in a sanatorium.” There are 
on the average about 150,000 
tubercular patients In the country. 
Already numerous great sanatoria 
are under construction, that at Vala- 
dolid ‘costing 400,000 pesetas, while 
large amounts, some as high as 
several millions, have been sub- 
scribed for others. Already there is 
accommodation for 7,000 of these 
victims and it is expected that by 
the end of the war there will be 
facilities for the hospitalization of 
35,000, enough it is claimed, to check 
the spread of the dread disease. 

One of the most fruitful of all 
Franco's achievements, alike for the 
conduct of the war and for the 
peaceful advancement of the nation, 
was the co-ordination of the work of 
various private groups into a single, 
undivided national effort. The best 
known of such unions was that of 
Phalangists and Requetes, organiza- 
tions of a religio-political character 
with purposes by no means identical 
and now forming the Spanish Tra- 
ditional Phalanx. We all know how 
extremely difficult it is to unite 
parties having dissimilar programs, 
impossible indeed unless in the pres- 
ence of a predominant superior 
motive. Such a motive was evoked 
by the terrible Communist menace 
and the two great associations sank 
all minor differences in a mutual ef- 
fort to rebuild a strong Spanish 
nation based upon their loyalty to 
the Catholic Faith. 

But these are by no means the 
only organizations that, under the 
influence of this common motive and 
at the instigation of their great 
leader, have united their efforts and 
are now proving of inestimable value 
in aiding the government in their 
labor of Hercules. This is strikingly 
true of the associations of women 
and girls whose efforts today a grate- 
ful posterity can never forget. Two 
of these have adopted as their motto 
“Not one Spaniard must suffer from 
hunger; not one Spaniard must suf- 
fer from sorrow, cold or abandon- 


ment; in no Spanish home must 
there exist one unemployed.” 

This motto, which is also a pro- 
gram, they have carried out to an 
amazing degree by the creation of 
innumerable centres for the distri- 
bution of food and clothing, to men- 
tion but one of their activities. Nor 
has this activity been confined to 
provinces outside the war zone. 
Already the world at large is learn- 
ing of that extraordinary service of 
relief whose agents, mastly young 
girls, enter the reconquered districts 
on the very heels of the soldiers with 
travelling kitchens for the distribu- 
tion of hot meals to the starved vic- 
tims of the Red Terror and which 
begins at once the peaceful reorder- 
ing of the disorganized local life. 
What, perhaps, the world does not 
realize is the complete lack of 
discrimination against their late 
enemies in this work of relief. In- 
deed a special effort is made for the 
rescue of the children of Red sym- 
pathizers, many of whose fathers are 
still fighting for the enemy, and this 
work is carried on according to the 
dictum that these children must 
never be separated from their homes 
where such exist. 


I want to call particular attention 

to this point, for at first sight it 
may seem strange that children 
should not be withdrawn as speedily 
as possible from Communist and 
revolutionary influences of all kinds. 
It is on the contrary, if one stops to 
think of it, wholly in accord with 
Catholic principles which emphasize 
so strongly the integrity of the 
family. Here again, as everywhere in 
this great Spanish experiment, ad- 
herence to Catholic principles is fully 
justified, for instead of compromis- 
ing the belief of the children it is 
winning their elders back to the 
Faith. 

There may be those who will re- 
gard: the above as a highly exaggera- 
tive piece of special pleading from 
the pen of a partisan, a coloring of 
facts which it is beyond the power 
of most people to confirm or deny. 
It is not so; the picture is far less 
glowing than the original simply be- 
cause it is impossible here to do 
more than barely hint at the details 
of a few out of many of the great 
achievements of Nationalist Spain. 

There are two tests that I should 
like to submit to the sceptical. The 
first of these, which anyone may 
make for the price of a daily paper, 
is simply the steadily increasing 
value among the currencies of the 
world of the Nationalist peseta in 
spite of all the difficulties and 
hazards of civil war, an increase re- 
markable enough in itself and ren- 


dered all the more convincing 
the corresponding depreciation of 
the peseta issued by the authority 
that still has the effrontery to cal 
itself the “legitimate government” 
The second test is even more eon. 
clusive. General Franco has beep 
blamed in some quarters for not gp. 
posing a more effective propaganda 
to that of the Reds, which for the 
entire duration of the war has fairly 


flooded the press of the world. I con. 


fess to a certain sympathy with his 
attitude, which amounts to a dig. 
nified reluctance to enter into de. 
bate with such antagonists, a waiting 
for time to show forth the true facts, 
Nevertheless I cannot deny that his 
critics in this matter, who include 
in their number so wise a man ag 
Hilaire Belloc, have some justifica- 
tion for their view. 


ut this summer the Generalis- 

simo has made a move that at 
least. should greatly hasten the en- 
lightening effect of time—he has 
thrown open Nationalist Spain to 
tourists. There is no doubt about this: 
advertisements of a number of nine- 
day tours which may be made to 
the cities and battlefields at the 
moderate price of forty odd dollars 
appear in all the French—I do not 
know about British and American— 
papers. Any American who has man- 
aged a European trip this season 
could make this interesting exten- 
sion of it and see for himself the 
truth of what I have stated above. 
But, indeed, the trip is from this 
standpoint unnecessary: the mere 
fact that the Nationalists are willing 
to open wide their country to friend 
and foe alike is sufficient proof. 

I regret that it has been necessary 
to limit these remarks to fields of 
activity centering largely in the eco- 
nomic progress of the new Spain, a 
progress be it noted without the ad- 
vantage of initial capital or any re- 
sort to borrowing from the great 
money powers, which is so large & 
feature in the financing of the gov- 
ernmental projects of the world. A 
volume would be necessary to do 
more than list the notable achieve- 
ments in a score of other depart- 
ments, religious, educational, cul- 
tural, political, etc. 

There is, however, one point con- 
nected with the political aspect that 
must be further emphasized here be- 
cause of the lesson that it holds for 
the rest of the world and especially 
for France. 

I spoke above of the rapidity with 
which Portugal had solved so many 
of the social problems with which 
the rest of the world is struggling. 
These problems are also being solved 
in Spain with perhaps even greater 
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rapidity and in much the same way. 
One of the principal factors of this 
amazing success in Portugal and 

is the recognition of the true 
nature of human society and the 
conformity of the political to the 
social organization. 


ow the purpose of politics is the 

effective organization of the na- 
tion, and it is plain that the political 
organization, the State as we call it, 
which conforms to the true nature 
of the nation, is the one that wiil 
most truly represent and advance 
its legitimate interests, command 
the support of all its elements and 
thus achieve stability and perma- 
nence as the true guarantor of order, 
justice and peace. But the form 
which accomplishes this, the form 
outlined in the Quadragesimo Anno 
of Pope Pius XI, is, it is claimed, the 
Corporative State. This is the form 
of the new Portuguese State, it is 
the form which the new Spanish 
State is taking, and it is the form 
which the most intelligent Catholic 
thought supported, indeed, by a 
large body of non-Catholic opinion, 
js advocating for the future in 
France. 

It is perfectly true that the es- 
sential factor in the normal, healthy 
development of the nation is the 
autonomous growth of the “Corpora- 
tions,” (the natural social groups) 
in accordance with the needs com- 
mon to the individuals that compose 
them. 

There is at this time a strong pur- 
pose among the French to organize 
their economic activities as corpora- 
tions, but the present French State 
does not recognize such groups nor 
does it in any way check the para- 
sitic groups such as class divisions 
and political parties which thrive at 
the expense of the corporations. 

It is for this reason that the eyes 
of intelligent French leaders are 
turned towards Portugal and Spain 
today to find a practical model for 
the new political organization that 
they contemplate, for they cannot 
fail to perceive the phenomenal suc- 
cess that is attending the corpora- 
tive experiment in those countries. 

It is to the problem of these re- 
organizations and their success that 
the French are directing their atten- 
tion and I think that I am justified 
in summing up their conclusions as 
follows: 

The Catholic conception of society 
is the true one. Society; the nation, 


is intrinsically corporative in char- 
acter and its health depends on 
the unretarded growth of these 
autonomous natural groups and 
their incorporation in the political 
organization. For this several con- 
ditions are necessary. 

In the first place there is needed 
a central authority strong enough 
and sufficiently supported by the 
normal elements of the nation really 
to govern, that is, to oppose success- 
fully any single class or group, with- 
in the national borders when such 
shows signs of interfering with the 
legitimate interests of others. This 
in itself explains what has happened 
in Italy. The strong Fascist govern- 
ment under the leadership of Mus- 
solini has for the first time in the 
modern epoch checked the blighting 
activity of the terrible financial 
oligarchy that has extended its con- 
trol over most of the great powers of 
the world. 

This has been sufficient to allow 
the Italians to resume a normal eco- 
nomic life and to restore prosperity; 
yet as it stands it contains a real 
element of danger because the State 
—such as that now established in 
Italy—does not fully conform to the 
nature of the nation which it gov- 
erns and is therefore more or less 
apart from it. It is consequently 
arbitrary in the exercise of its 
authority and in unenlightened 
hands may become tyrannical. But 
this danger has been eliminated in 
the case of Portugal by adherence 
to the full corporative principle 
which makes of the State a true re- 
flection of the essential elements of 
the nation encouraging the normal 
groups to a vigorous growth and pro- 
tecting their local autonomies. 


a Corporative State is thus a 
return to the most authentic form 
of Catholic political philosophy, but 
no political form however sound can 
of itself insure the maintenance of 
social health or the maximum of so- 
cial achievement. For this it is neces- 
sary that the right kind of political 
organization should have, so to 
speak, a setting in a congruous cul- 
ture or way of life, that is, that 
the people over whom its authority 
extends should be animated towards 
it and towards each other by that 
Catholic spirit of good will and 
mutual co-operation that has 
wrought such an achievement as that 
of Spain. 

The three countries, Italy, Por- 
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tugal and Spain, thus illustrate three 
steps in that return to Catholic 
principles which is necessary in 
order to solve the social problems of 
our age, each one marking a more 
complete return than the one pre- 
ceding it. This is not because the 
people of any one country are es- 
sentially more Catholic than another 
but simply because the circum- 
stances impelling their return have 
more and more clearly discovered to 
them the true nature of the issue 
and more and more impressed on 
them the fact that adherence to 
Catholic principles, to the Catholic 
Faith and all that it implies, is the 
sole remedy for the evils that have 
come upon them. 


Hus in Italy we see Canon Law 

adopted as the law of the land and 
a beginning of the corporative or- 
ganization, yet the State is totalita- 
rian; in Portugal the State is founded 
wholly on Catholic principles and, 
though religion is not taught in the 
state schools, its leader has expli- 
citly stated that Portugal recognizes 
a law superior to that of the State 
or the will of the people who com- 
pose it, the Christian moral law. But 
Spain, perhaps because of the mar- 
tyrdom it has endured, has made the 
fuil return and recognizes the teach- 
ing of the Church as the sure guide 
in politics as in the social life of the 
people, proclaiming itself to be as 
Catholic today as in the most de- 
voted periods of its long and glorious 
history. 

These are some of the conclusions 
that many of the French are com- 
ing to, the lessons that France is 
learning as the result of what is oc- 
curring in the lands cf her neighbors 
and especially in Spain. Personally 
I have no doubt that when the new 
generation takes over the direction 
of French affairs and undertakes the 
necessary work of social reconstruc- 
tion we shall see embodied there the 
best features of her predecessors in 
this great work and the emergence 
of a wholly Catholic nation. 

When that time comes and these 
four great countries of the West 
form a Catholic Latin union, bound 
together by the strong ties of a com- 
mon Faith and culture and a common 
need for defense against the alien and 
inhuman forces that now threaten 
them, the gravest dangers of this 
materialist age will be in recession 
and civilized men may breathe 
easily once more. 






It is impossible for priests to bring the message of Christ's Church to factories, offices, mines and 


places of business. It belongs to members of Catholic Action, already there, to spread this message 


Catholic Action Is Essentially an Apostolate, and to Exercise That Apostolate the 
Ordinary Layman Stands in Need of a Careful and Patient Period of Preparation 


"THERE is an unhappy idea abroad 
that nothing should be done about 


Catholic Action until it is possible to 
set up the whole national structure 
which will fulfill the official defini- 
tions. It is actually true that the full 
structure of Catholic Action cannot 
be set up until a vast amount of pre- 
liminary preparation and formation 


has been done. To have effective 


Catholic Action, there must exist, 
throughout the country, organized 
groups of Catholic lay people who 
have been prepared for the tasks of 
Catholic Action: and it is now the 
unmistakable duty of every compe- 
tent Catholic to begin his prepara- 
tion for Catholic Action. 

The Papal documents on Catholic 
Action provide for this period of 
preparation: the experience of Cath- 
olic Action in every country em- 
phasizes the need for it. 





Catholic Action is, essentially, an 
apostolate. Its business is to convert 
the world. To convert the world, we 
must convert men. And that means, 
for each one of us, that we must try 
to convert the men we know. 

There is a tendency to believe that 
conversion is an affair for the priest- 
hood. For many centuries indeed it 
has been largely left to the priest- 
hood. In the ages of Faith, it was 
perhaps not necessary for the lay- 
men to act apostolically: at least, the 
necessity was not pressing. Today it 
is. Today the whole world has been 
secularized. It is drifting into pagan- 
ism. Paganism never remains merely 
indifferent to Christianity. Those 
who are not with Christ are against 
Him. Anti-Christ rises on the world 
scene, and we are ordered to battle. 

Our battle must be an offensive 
battle—the defensive is not enough. 
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We must conquer the world if the 
world is not to conquer us. That bat- 
tle cannot be fought by the priests 
alone. In the modern world, the 
priest is limited, crabbed, confined. 
He cannot work freely among the 
masses of men. He cannot go into 
the offices, the factories, the mines. 
But we laymen are already there. 
And it is there that our battle is. 
But if we are to exercise the apos- 
tolate we must be fitted for it. Our 
Lord trained patiently and carefully 
those first twelve men whom He sent 
as we are now all sent. He took three 
years to train them. It is unlikely 
that we shall be given gifts of 


tongues: it is certain that we shall ° 


not be up to our jobs unless we take 
some trouble with ourselves. 

How are we to begin our prepa- 
ration? 

Consider that first precedent. Our 
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Lord took twelve men. He taught 
them to pray, He taught them to 
observe, He taught them to judge, He 
taught them to act. He taught them 
that they were: a community, that 
they must possess a discipline, that 
they must be one body. He taught 
them indeed that they were one Body 
—they the members, He the Head. 
That is the lesson we must learn. 
We need, at every possible point, 
small organized groups of Catholics 
who will form themselves for the 
apostolate. Wherever two or three or 
four or five can come together, they 
should come together. They should 
go to their parish priest. They should 
tell him that they wish to meet the 
duty which the Pope has given them. 
They should ask his direction. And 
he and they should make it a first 
task to discover what Catholic Action 
really is. They will find the necessary 
principles set out in Monsignor 


* Civardi’s A Manual of Catholic Ac- 
tion, translated into English by 
Father Martindale, S.J., and which 
tan be procured for two dollars. 
Civardi should be matter for care- 
ful study: but while Civardi is being 


absorbed, the general development 
of the group should proceed. 

Because the apostolate is an apos- 
tolate, obviously the religious and 
moral life of all the members of the 
group, as individuals and as a group, 
should be intensified and quickened. 
They must begin to see themselves 
not merely as an occasional gather- 
ing of individuals but as a group, as 
new organic growth in the Mystical 
Body. They should pray together, go 
to Holy Communion, to devotions to- 
gether, with a quickened sense of 
their togetherness. 

And because it is the function of 
the apostolate to teach, they must 
learn their religion. They must study 
it. How many Catholics could, if 
asked, give a reason for their belief 
that Christ is God? How many Cath- 
olics could, if some earnest inquirer 
asked them, give a sensible and co- 
herent account of the Faith that is 
in them? Obviously, every Catholic 
who is to serve in Catholic Action 
must be able to give a clear, accurate 
account of his belief. 

And because Catholic Action is 
Action, the group must give itself 
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Preparation 


F'or 


Catholic 


Action 


By PAUL McGUIRE 


Illustrated by PAUL KINNEAR 


from the first to active work of one 
sort and another—to every useful 
work which will promote the cause 
of Christ among the people. We must 
always keep our eyes on reality. 
Vague talk about converting the 
world is not enough. In point of fact, 
it is usually nothing. What we have 
to convert is the little world of our 
own daily contacts, the men and 
women we know, the women we play 
bridge with, the fellows in the office. 
It sounds tough, admittedly, but 
there it is. And what is the alterna- 
tive? 

This does not mean that we go 
out after people and try to convert 
them out of hand. But it does mean 
that we must become active repre- 
sentatives of the Catholic Thing; 
that we must be fit to represent it; 
competent, if the occasion comes, to 
speak for it. And that we must begin 
to grow among one another a new 
union, a new community, so that our 
ordered strength will appear in the 
world and our charity work like 
leaven. We can be certain of one 
thing: if we will prepare ourselves 
to serve the Holy Ghost, He will not 
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let our efforts be wasted. He will 
make our opportunities. In fact, He 
has a remarkable habit of doing the 
job for us once we have demon- 
strated that we ourselves are ready 
to do it. 

At this moment, we have a real 
opportunity to convert a drifting 
world. We may miss that opportu- 
nity. It is entirely up to us. If we will 
do our job for the Church, God will 
do His. We sometimes forget that the 
Church belongs to us as well as to 
God; that its well-being depends 
upon us as well as upon God. It is 
somewhat unreasonable to lie down 
on the job ourselves and then to ex- 
pect the Lord to work miracles. 

But He certainly will work miracles 
if we will give Him the occasion. He 
works miracles in the people who 
serve Him. I have seen this group 
method at work in different coun- 
tries; I have seen meek, even weak, 
difident Catholics somehow caught 
into it, often much against their 
judgment; I have seen their imagi- 
nations, their wills, their minds come 
(often most unexpectedly) to life; I 
have seen them changed, as the first 
Apostles were changed, from ineffec- 
tive, passive sort of people to people 
who suddenly realize that Catholic 
Action, the restoration of the world 
to Christ, is not merely a superb ad- 
venture but terrific fun. God works 
aechange of values in our secularized 
minds: and if that is not a miracle, 
in these days, I cannot imagine one. 

What does the group actually do? 

1. It prays together. 

2. It studies together. 

3. It acts together. 

It studies not only the doctrine 
of the Church, its history, those 
things necessary to a Catholic un- 
derstanding of the world, a Catholic 
mind. It studies also the work it can 
do. Its studies must proceed to ac- 
tion. Therefore, it studies the scene 
of its action and the sorts of action 
it can most usefully do. 


N EvuROPEAN organizations of Cath- 
olic Action, one now finds this 
principle firmly established: Observe, 
judge, act. Observe the little world 
which is the field of your apostolate, 
judge it, judge what is best to do in 
it, then act. As a simple instance, 
observe which other Catholics you 
know might usefully be added to the 
group, judge whether they are ready 
for it and how you are to persuade 
them, then act on them. 

A group may well begin its obser- 
vation by observing the life of its 
own parish. How many Catholics 
come to Mass, how many to the Sac- 
raments, how many lapse, why do 
they lapse, who has lapsed, what can 
be done about it? What can be done 





about Tom Smith or Mary Jones 
who have lapsed? 

How many Catholic papers and 
magazines are sold? Should they be 
sold? Why aren’t they being sold? 
What can we do about it? 

Should we read Catholic books if 
we are going to learn our doctrines 
and our history and so on? How 
many of us do read Catholic books? 
What Catholic books? What Catholic 
books should we read? Is there any 
place where we can borrow Catholic 
books or even buy them? Shouldn’t 
we get some Catholic books? Where? 
How? 


RE WE FAMILIAR with the life of 
our town or district? What 
is its moral tone? Where do people 
work? What are conditions like in 
this or that or the other factory? 
Are they conducive to good morals 
and a decent life? Is there much un- 
employment? What are the effects 
of unemployment? What are the 
causes? Do the unemployed get a 
reasonable deal? Do we really know 
what their conditions of life are? 
Why don’t we? Are we our brother’s 
keeper? Is there any particular, 
positive injustice in all this? What 
can we do about it? 

All this method of inquiry has, as 
I remarked, been highly developed 
among Catholic Action organizations 
in Europe, and these few, vague 
questions here hardly represent it 
fairly. It forms the basis, in fact, of 
a very remarkable educational move- 
ment, intensely realistic, which con- 
stantly finds its expression in action, 
Catholic Action. We cannot just 
study Catholic Action as a theory: 
we learn it in action, in action we 
are formed for it. And there is no 
lack of jobs to tackle. 

Each meeting of a group should 
provide for each necessary element 
of its life: for prayer, study, action. 
And each meeting should look back 
to the last, forward to the next. 
There should be: continuity. 

When a group is first formed, it 
should select its leader. He will be a 
layman. All the officers will be lay- 
men. The priest has his immeasur- 
ably important functions in Catholic 
Action, but it is a lay apostolate. The 
function of the priest and his rela- 
tions to the lay officers of a group 
are described in Civardi (Chapter 
VII, especially): and it is extremely 
important that the lay officers should 
recognize clearly the proper part of 
the priest and that he should recog- 
nize the proper part of the lay 
officers. 

There should be at least two offi- 
cers in the first instance, a leader 
and a secretary. 

The leader should be the best- 
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equipped member of the group, } 
is frequently found that he ig th 
man who takes the initiative jp 
forming the group, but this shou 
not be taken as sufficient evidence gf 
his equipment. He must be soung 
morally, earnest about his spirityg 
life. As the group will have, to some 
extent, a common devotional life 
there will soon be a test here. It i 
not essential that he should be re. 
markably well read, but he must cer. 
tainly begin to read seriously and 
systematically. Because the disci- 
pline of the group will be largely in 
his hands, he must discipline him- 
self. 

The secretary will keep records, 
He must keep, from the first, an at- 
tendance book. People who will not 
or cannot attend regularly should 
not be permitted to remain as regu- 
lar members. Better to come down to 
two or three solid, consistent, per- 
sistent people than to have the or- 
derly development of the group and 
its continuity disturbed by casuals. 


HE GROUP, unless it has an effec- 
tive Catholic library available, 
must build up its own little 
library of books, periodicals and 
pamphlets. And the leader must see 
that these are read. And someone 
must see that they are kept in decent 
order, circulate well, and are regu- 
larly returned. So a librarian will be 
needed. And because books and pam- 
phlets and periodicals require some 
small amount of money, it may be 
as well to have a treasurer. 
At the first meeting, the group 
should settle these arrangements. It 
should also, with the advice of its 
priest, decide on the forms of prayer 
it will use, and consider the matter 
of a special Patron for the group. 
It is rather good fun not to rush the 
Saints. Let each member of the 
group make his suggestions and ex- 
plain why he thinks such or such a 
Saint would be an appropriate pa- 
tron for this particular group. One 
may return to it several times. Can- 
vass the Saints. The group will be 
finding out something about them, 
anyhow. . 

It should then consider or begin to 
consider what particular sort of sys- 
tematic study it will do. The prefer- 
ence of most groups of my acquaint- 
ance is first for dogma: others may 
prefer the Social Question: others 
history. All of them, in any case, will 
find themselves back at dogma when 
they get down to real work. I shall 
discuss the whole matter of books in 
another article, if the Editor does 
not rise up and cast the fellow out. 
But in the meantime, it is a good 
notion to find out what Catholic 
books exist. Write to all the Catholic 
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publishers and ask for their lists. 
pester the priest about books. Find 
gut who knows most about Catholic 
pooks in your town. Pester him. Make 
him come and talk to you, if he can 
talk sensibly and informatively. (Lots 
of people who know about books 


can’t.) 


CONSIDER the environment in 
which you will be doing your 
work. You have to “penetrate 
the milieu,” as the French say, and 
you have two milieus: the parish is 
your spiritual milieu; your worldly 
milieu is the world of your daily 
work and leisure. You draw your 
spiritual resources from the parish. 
That is why the parish unit is the 
pasic unit of Catholic Action. But 
your job is out there, in the world. 
Look at your little world. Try to 
judge it. Estimate the forces in it 
which are for the Church, those 
which are against it. Look at its 
people: at Tom, Dick, Harry, Susan, 
Jane, and Ebenezer. Get to know 
them. What are their problems, what 
stands between them and _ the 
Church? 

The leader should always have an 
agenda; he should always set work 
for each member of the group, and 
he should insist always that it be 
done. Do not be afraid of losing the 
slack members. The sooner you do 
lose them, the better. But do not cast 
out the merely shy, the people who 
feel that they could never, for ex- 
ample, open a discussion or tell the 
group what is useful in such and 
such a book. The leader must use his 
human discernment. There are peo- 
ple who require nursing. But sooner 
or later they must begin to walk. 

Here is the sort of agenda which 
might be drawn for the early stages 
of a group: 

(a) Prayers. The Creed, the Pater, 
the Ave, and perhaps some special 
prayers which are appropriate. The 
various Catholic Action organiza- 
tions usually have some specific 
prayer for their own use, and many 
groups everywhere use the Prayer of 
St. Thomas Aquinas before Study. 
These special prayers should be writ- 
ten into the notebook which each 
member will keep. 

(b) Written in the notebooks too 
should be the names, addresses and 
telephone numbers of each member 
of the Group. The Leader should 
sometimes check these. 

(c) Announcements by the Chap- 
lain, the Leader, and the Secretary. 
Minutes, if they are kept. 

(d) The spiritual life of the Group. 
When did it last perform some joint 
exercise by going to Holy Commu- 
hion or to Devotions together? When 
does it perform the next? 


(e) Is any recruit proposed for the 
Group? Who? Who knows him? Will 
he make a good member? What is 
the best way of persuading him? 
Who is to try? 

(f) Any urgent work which the 
group might tackle? What is it? Is 
the Group competent to tackle it? 
Is some other organization more 
competent? Do we draw their atten- 
tion to it? Do we get on with it our- 
selves? How? 

(g) What Catholic papers does 
each member of the group take and 
read? Leader to record, and to watch 
this matter. What Catholic papers 





MR. PAUL McGUIRE has long 
been associated with Catholic 
Action. What he writes on the 
subject is the fruit of years of 
study and practical experience in 
various countries. 


MR. McGUIRE will contribute 
a series of articles on Catholic 
Action to THE SIGN. These ar- 
ticles will appear at irregular in- 
tervals and while constituting a 
series, each article will be a com- 
plete unit. 


THERE HAS been much theoriz- 
ing about Catholic Action. The 
author of the present series will 
emphasize its practical aspects. 


READERS are urged to keep 
these articles, as they will consti- 
tute a Manual of Catholic Action. 











would be most useful to us? Can we 
subscribe, as individuals or as a 
group? 

(h) What about pamphlets? 

(i) What about books? Has some- 
one written to the Catholic publish- 
ers, as he was told? (No, of course 
not. Leaders must expect but not 
tolerate promises that are not ful- 
filled, at first. But the group should 
soon acquire better habits.) 

(j) What reading was set last 
time? What books has anyone read? 
The Leader should make a note al- 
ways of the reading that is being 
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done, and the readers themselves 
should jot down the main points of 
books and articles, and keep them. 

(k) What formal work was set 
from last time? Someone has to pro- 
duce notes of his reading, open a dis- 
cussion or something of the sort. 
The Leader should always insist that 
this is properly done, and that mem- 
bers of the group generally prepare 
themselves for discussions. This 
means, incidentally, that he must 
prepare himself. Some leaders are 
above all drudgery. They should not 
be leaders long. 

(1) Was someone instructed to 
produce notes on some local situa- 
tion: unemployment, housing, Mass- 
going, the sale of Catholic papers in 
the parish, or whatever it may have 
been? What is suggested by his com- 
ments? What can we do? Study it 
further? Act, now? 

(m) If things lag, the leader may 
annoy the others by asking awkward 
questions: e.g., what is an encycli- 
cal? Have you ever read an ency- 
clical? What is it about? Why do you 
believe that Christ is God? What evi- 
dence is there for the Resurrection? 
He had then better tell them all to 
go and find out before the next 
meeting: he had also better find out 
himself. 

(n) Settle date and hour and place 
of next meeting. Meetings should be 
at least weekly, and they should al- 
ways be fixed well in advance. 

(o) Closing prayers. 

(p) Drink together some coffee or 
cocoa or whatever your taste runs to, 
and talk. Talk about baseball, if you 
like. But presently, when you begin 
to grow, you will find much more 
entertaining things than baseball to 
talk about. 

When other organizations exist in 
your parish which can help you or 
which you can help, co-operate. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, 
for example, should be of the great- 
est value to you. 


A™ for heaven’s sake (literally) 
do not believe that your way is 
the only way. There is one sinister 
dragon which lies across the first 
steps of Catholic Action, and its 
name is Spiritual Pride. It swallows 
many promising candidates, good in- 
tentions and all. Its interior is so 
large that very often they do not 
know that they have been swallowed, 
even when they are merely rumbles 
in his belly. 

And please do remember that you 
are not Catholic Action until you 
have a specific mandate for Catholic 
Action. Find out what Catholic Ac- 
tion really means. And do not abuse 
a term which has its own proper 
meanings. 








As THE prison gate 
closed behind him, Mich- 
ael Grayson turned and 
looked up at the high 
wall, capped with snow, 
through which the iron 
spikes protruded skywards. 
You didn’t do much to 
me,” he said. “You only 
me up, away from 
things. The worst you did 
to me was to leave me 
so much, to think. 
The most brutal punish- 
ments you could have 
given me would have been 
nothing com- 
pared with that.” 
He looked up 
and down the 
quiet snowy 
road. There was 
not a soul in 
He had 
not really ex- 
pected anyone. For one thing hav- 
ing earned the full remission for 
good behavior, they had let him out 
before his time was up. For another, 
he had no right to hope that Eileen 
or Ralph would want to see him 
1, after all he had done to them. 
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signt 
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In an effort to spare them further 
shame he had even refused to see 
them when they came to visit him 
in prison. 

Slowly, hesitantly, he began to 
walk along the road. It was a little 
difficult to realize that he was a free 
man again, free to go where he 


pleased and do as he chose. 
He would be able to live, he sup- 
posed. The prison chaplain had given 


him the addresses of men who might 
give him a job—a job that would 
keep him fed and clothed and with 


a roof over his head. The Prisoners’ 
Aid Society would help him. That 
was.all the world had to offer Mich- 
ael Grayson, now. 

“Tt’s your own fault,” he told him- 
self as he had told himself over and 
over again through interminable 
days and nights. “Thought too much 
of yourself, that was your trouble. 
Fine fellow, having a big house and 
cars. Fine generous husband hang- 
ing fur coats and diamonds on his 
wife. Fine father, sending his boy 


to a public school and a university. 
business man, putting through 


Fine 





The Prodigal Father 


By J. RUSSELL WARREN 


“You didn’t do much to me. The worst you did was to leave me alone 


so much, to think.” 


deals, financing fellows who couldn’t 
raise capital, keeping all sorts of 
irons in the fire, juggling with 
money, doing tricks with figures... 
“Fine fool. Wits? You hadn’t the 
wits to put property in your wife’s 
name so she’d have something to 
live on if anything happened. You 
just went on spending money, risk- 
ing money, and when things began 
to go wrong you hadn’t the sense 
to cover up; you plunged deeper, be- 
lieving you could put things straight. 
“Courage? You hadn’t the courage 
to tell your wife you weren’t as 
clever as she thought you were. You 
hadn’t the courage to tell her to stop 
spending money because you couldn’t 
afford it any longer. You thought so 
much of yourself you wouldn’t let 
anyone else know you were just a 
fool, a failure. You reeled from one 
crazy crisis to another and never 
told a soul, and thought you were 
being a fine, strong noble fellow. 
“Why did you monkey with that 
money of Jardine’s? You hoped, you 
believed it would put everything 
straight? You ought to have known 
that you’d never be able to pay it 
back. And you went such a smash 
that everything had to be sold— 
everything and even that wasn’t 
enough.” 
He realized that he was muttering 
to himself and that one or two pas- 
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Illustrated by PAUL GROUT 


sers-by were staring at 
him curiously. He pulled 
himself together and 
walked on quickly. 
Where was he going? 
What was he going to 
do? He wasn’t hungry, 
yet; he wasn’t very cold, 
he would need shelter 
for the night, but there 
was plenty of time for 
that. He had a little 
money, the wages for 
the work he had done in 
prison. Were Eileen and 
Ralph as well off as he? 
Eileen, whom he had 
wrapped in luxury for 
years, who not only had 
no idea of making 
money, but no idea of 
spending it sensibly. His 
fault, of course. What 
would she be doing? 
What could she be doing? 
Ralph, who had never done a 
stroke of work in his life, and had 
never been intended to. (Thought 
you’d make your son a gentleman, 
didn’t you? And thought being a 
gentleman was being an idler, didn't 
you?) The boy had idled through 
school, idled through the university; 
all he thought about was playing 
golf. Golf. He’d won medals, cups. 
(My son won the amateur cup last 
year; he’ll win the Open before he’s 
finished; he’s set his heart on it.) 
A lot of use Ralph’s golf would be to 
him now. Perhaps he’d get a job as 
a clerk at twenty dollars a week; 
twenty dollars a week to keep his 
mother and himself on! Oh, God, 
after all they’d been used to, What 
a mess the fine father had made of 
their lives, what a hopeless mess. 


F couRSE Ralph had married 
Diana Clare ... But he wouldn't 
have. Old Tom Clare would have 
seen to that. He had been willing 
enough for his girl to marry the son 
of the successful Michael Grayson, 
but he wouldn’t let his money go to 
keep the son of Michael Grayson 
the failure, Michael Grayson the 
embezzler, Michael Grayson the con- 
vict. Not much. And the boy would 
be broken-hearted as well as pen- 
niless: his life, his character ruined. 
Michael knew what he wanted to 
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do. He wanted to find his wife 
and boy. It would be torture 
to see them as they would be 
now, to see the ruin he had 
dragged them down to, but he 
must see them. 

They mustn’t see him, 
though. He couldn’t face 
them. The worst of their re- 
proaches could be no more 
painful than his own self- 
reproach, but he couldn’t bear 
them. And they might think 
he had come to live off them. 
He couldn’t bear that. No, he 
must see them without being 
seen, see how they looked, 
how they were living, know 
the worst. Then he would go 
away, make that fresh start. 


, that was it. He’d won 

his way up once; he’d do 

it again. He’d live down the 

dock and the cell. He’d make 

good. Then he’d go back to 

them, lift them out of their 

misery. Perhaps they’d for- 
give him, then. 

His head went up, his shoul- 
ders squared; his chin lifted. 
He strode along the wet pave- 
ment, past the shop windows 
glowing and glittering. 

* + * 


To trace them was not easy, 
but he picked up the trail at 
last, far from their old home. 
As the early dusk fell one 
night he walked slowly, cau- 
tiously, down the little sub- 
urban road that led to the 
golf links. 

This was the house; a cheap 
little semi-detached four- 
roomed villa. After The Elms! 
He stood at the little wrought- 
iron gate, ten feet from the 
tiny bay window of the down- 
stairs front room. He tried to 
peer in but the room was 
dark. 

Then the light snapped on; 
he could see a woman moving 
about in the room. Eileen? No, 
a young woman, with light 
brown hair. She was wearing 
a@ sort of overall thing. 

He had been misinformed, 
then. This wasn’t the house. 
But he had better inquire; he 
Mustn’t lose the trail. He 
Opened the gate, went up the 
narrow tiled path. As a pre- 
caution, he turned up his 
coat collar and pulled his hat 
down over his eyes. Just in 
Case Eileen was there, she 
Mustn’t recognize him. He 
didn’t think she would, in the 
dusk, as he was now. He had 
changed a good deal, he knew, 





Michael. They had called the child after him 
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during his years in prison. 

Diffidently he knocked at 
the door. The glass panels 
suddenly glowed from a light 
within. The door shuddered 
open. In the aperture the 
young woman stood, vague 
against the light above and 
behind her. 

“Can you—” he began, and 
then he thought he was going 
to faint. He had eaten noth- 
ing all day; he had not want- 
ed to eat. He suddenly realized 
that he was cold. He had to 
put out a hand, hold the door 
frame to save himself from 
collapsing. 

He saw that the woman 
peered at him. 

“You're ill,” she said. Her 
accent jarred on him, but her 
tone was kind. “Come in.” 

He shook his head, but the 
step on which he stood was 
heaving beneath his feet. 

“You’re hungry,” she said. 
“Have you had anything to 
eat today?” 

He shook his head. Her 
hand, very strong and firm, 
took his arm, drew him into 
the house. The door closed 
behind him. She led him along 
the hall, into a living room at 
the back of the house. Gent- 
ly she pressed him into a 
chair by the fire, a cheap 
kind of chair, like the rest of 
the furniture. 

“Sit there,” she said. “I'll 
get you some food.” 

There was a movement on 
the rug. He looked down with 
misty eyes. A child, a little 
thing of about two, was there, 
playing with some wooden 
blocks. 

“Man,” said the child, and 
looked at him with wide, 
round eyes. 


“we. darling, man,” the girl 
said. “Poor hungry man.” 
She brought a bowl of soup 
out of a larder, poured it into 
a@ saucepan, set it on the 
stove. 

Michael pulled himself to- 
gether. 

“T wanted to ask .. .” he be- 
gan. And then his eyes wan- 
dered up to the mantelshelf, 
to two photographs in silver 
frames. Eileen and Ralph. He 
remembered them. They had 
been taken only a month be- 
fore his crash by the best 
photographer in the town. So 
he had not been misinformed. 
This was their home. And the 
woman—she must be Ralph’s 
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wife. The boy must have married her. 


And the child. ... He looked down 
at him. Yes, he was like the woman, 
but there was something about him 


that reminded him of Ralph, Ralph 
as a tiny child, Ralph in the good, 
happy, prosperous days of twenty 
years ago. Again his eyes went to the 


photographs. His own was not theres 
Well, it had no right to be. He 
couldn’t expect it. 

“That’s my husband, and my 
mother-in-law,” the girl said. “Isn’t 


he good looking? He’s a wonderful 
husband, too.” Michael saw a look 
of admiration, almost of worship in 
her eyes. “He’s had bad luck; he was 
brought up to something very dif- 
ferent than this; much better. His 
father was well off, but he failed, 
and Ralph. ... He’d never done a 
stroke of work in his life, but he had 
to turn to and do something to keep 
himself and his mother.” 


Q= took the saucepan off the 
stove, filled a bowl with soup, set 
it before Michael, with a piece of 
bread. : 

“And then he went and married 
me. What he saw in me I don’t know. 
I’m not half good enough for him. 
And I told him he’d got enough re- 
sponsibilities on his shoulders. But 
he said he could carry more. He said 
he loved me and needed me. And I 

. . I just couldn’t say ‘no.’ I didn’t 
care how poor we were, so long as 
I could be with him. And then the 
baby came. Isn’t he sweet?” 

She picked the child up in her 
arms and kissed him. Michael looked 
at them. Ralph’s wife and Ralph’s 
boy ... his grandson. What a dif- 
ference from the girl Ralph had 
meant to make the mother of his 
children. 

“What does your husband do?” 
Michael asked. 

“He’s the pro at the links. He’s a 
wonderful golfer. They say if it 
hadn’t been for his. father failing, 
he’d have been a champion or what- 
ever they call it. But he’s doing very 
well.” She looked at Eileen’s photo- 
graph. “His mother lives with us. 
She’s sweet. People say it doesn’t 
work, having your mother-in-law 
live with you, but I don’t know what 
I'd do without her. And she’s had a 
terrible time; they sent her husband 
—Ralph’s father—to prison, but she 
hasn’t let it make her bitter. She'll 
be in soon, and my husband, too. 
They’ve just gone to the shop to buy 
some things for Michael here.” 

Michael. They had called the child 
after him. That meant—he dare not 
think what it meant, but he knew 
he must not stay, he must not run 
the risk of meeting them. He could 
not bear it. He had learned all he 


wanted to know. He had dragged 
them down with him in his fall, but 
they were better off than he had 
dared to hope. He would have liked 
to see them but he mustn’t. He must 
go, now. One day, when he had 
earned the right, he would come 
back. 

He gulped down the rest of the 
soup and rose to his feet. 

“Oh, you’re not going yet,” Ralph’s 
wife cried. “You must stay and 
ret... .oc 

He shook his head. 

“No. I must go. There’s something 
I must do. Thank you very much... 
You’ve been very kind... .” 

Unsteadily he made for the door. 
She caught his arm, tried to detain 
him, almost roughly he drew away 
from her, went into the hall, towards 
the front door. 

A key rattled in the lock; the 
door swung open and Eileen came 
in; over her shoulder Ralph’s face 
glowed in the light of the hall lamp. 
Michael shrank back, From behind 
him sounded the voice of Ralph’s 
wife, lilting with joy and triumph. 

“Darling,” she cried. “Your father’s 
here. He tried to get away but I 
managed to keep him—” 

And then his son’s hand was grip- 
ping his, and his wife’s arms were 
around his neck. 

* + * 

“But I don’t understand .. .” 
Michael told Eileen later. “How di 
she recognize me?” 

“Tris? By your photograph, of 
course.” 

“My photograph? But there wasn’t 
Me. 

“It’s upstairs in my bedroom, dear- 
est. It’s the first thing I see when 
I open my eyes in the morning, the 
last thing I look at before I close 
my eyes at night.” 

He stared at her incredulously. 

“But, Eileen, after I’ve brought you 
down to this; after the wreck I made 
of your life and Ralph’s. .. . You 


forgive me? You still love me?” 
She stroked his head tenderly. 
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“Dear, whatever you did, you did 
for me. I didn’t understand at first, 
I almost hated you. But I’ve learnt 
to understand. You got into all that 
trouble because you wouldn’t deny 
me anything you thought I wanted. 
And you wouldn’t tell me. If only you 
had.” 

“IT... just couldn't.” 

“I know. But doesn’t it show how 
far apart we’d drifted, how the 
money had come between us. Don’t 
think I was happy when you were so 
rich. I wasn’t. I was an idle, discon- 
tented, selfish woman, with nothing 
to do and nothing to look forward 
to. And I knew I was losing you. 
But now you...” 

“Now I’m a miserable failure, 
Eileen.” 

“You're not. You’re my man again, 
and you need me. Oh, thank God 
you need me. I’m going to take care 
of you, I’m going to make you for- 
get all you’ve suffered. You're going 
to start again dear, and climb up 
again—but we’re going to be to- 
gether in it all the time, side by side, 
And I'll be happier than I’ve ever 
been before.” 

“Eileen, I don’t deserve this. And 
Ralph—” 


we EAREST, this has been the mak- 

ing of our boy. He was becom- 
ing a pampered idler. He was on 
the verge of getting into serious 
trouble. No, you didn’t know; I 
couldn’t tell you, then; I can now. 
If it had gone on. ... You meant 
to be a good father to him but you 
were ruining him. Now, he’s happier 
than he’s ever been; he’s doing hon- 
est work and he’s earned the self- 
respect that comes only to a man 
who keeps himself and his dear ones 
by the sweat of his brow. This has 
made a man of him, dear.” 

“But Diana Clare. ... He lost her, 
through me... .” 

Eileen’s mouth hardened. 

“I thought at first it would break 
his heart. But oh, Michael, it was a 
merciful escape for him. She was 
only ready to marry him because of 
the money she thought he’d have. 
She wouldn’t stand by him in 
trouble; she wasn’t that kind; she 
broke off the engagement as soon as 
she heard.” 

“And .. . Iris? He’s happy with 
her?” 

“Can’t you see? They worship each 
other, and the baby. Our grandson, 
dear. Oh, Michael, don’t you under- 
stand, yet? We don’t want the things 
we lost, the money and the luxury 
and the idle, empty, useless life. Here 
in this little house filled with love, 
now that you’ve come back to us, 
we've all we need, all we ask from 
life.” 
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Dw you ever notice how easily 


‘two fishermen get acquainted—or 


two golfers, canning experts or knit- 
ters? They may come from opposite 
ends of the country but the indefi- 
nable camaraderie that is never too 
far beneath the surface of human 
nature comes quickly into view when 
two people with a common interest 
become acquainted. 

Of all the common interests in the 
human family that of youth and the 
training of youth is the most ab- 
sorbing. The colonel’s wife and Julia 
O’Grady may have no more than a 
bowing acquaintance but they can 
soon become bosom friends in a dia- 
logue on children. Whether the con- 
versation originates on hives or 
measles or progress in school, the 
youth topic is a quotient of every- 
day conversation and will remain so 
to the end of time. 

This is so because of all the prob- 
lems that confront humanity nothing 


is so general and at the same time. 


so difficult to get into a formula as 
the problem of youth. We may har- 
ness the tide and sail against the 
wind but in honest moments we ad- 
mit defeat when it comes to adopt- 
ing a common understanding of the 
most important members of human 
society, the youth of today. They in 
turn will be just as concerned when 
their time comes to understand and 
direct the youth of tomorrow. 

There is only one agency in the 
world which is qualified to organize 
constructive thinking on so vital a 
problem and to guide the activity of 
all society to its proper solution. 
That agency is the ageless, divinely 
young, Catholic Church. First be- 
cause of her mandate, “Going, teach 
all nations,” and second because of 
her wisdom, enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit and matured by the experi- 
ence of twenty centuries, hers is the 
only authority qualified to say “yea” 
and “nay” to the endless theories 
which are proposed as panaceas 
wherever individuals gather to dis- 
cuss this living topic. With her time- 
less point of view she is the only 
agency which can detach her thought 
from purely local, national and tem- 
poral issues, and see the question as 
it must be seen, in terms of fallen 
nature. 


“Suffer Little Children. . 





















” Ottilie Roederstein, 19th Century 


Christ's Voice Today 


The Voice of Christ Is Brought to Millions Today By the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. Its Annual Con- 
gress Is Being Held October 1—4 at Hartford, Conn. 


By ANDREW J. KELLY 


No human problem is new to the 
Church, but she adapts her methods 
to the needs of each day. In our own 
time especially she has brought new 
emphasis to the réle of laymen and 
to the importance of lay activity. 
Through the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, erected by Pope Pius 
V and by decree of the New Code 
of Canon Law in 1918 extended to 
every parish in the Universal Church, 
she wishes to channel the energy, 
interest and talents of all the faith- 
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ful and to direct all this activity to 
the primary duty of teaching re- 
ligion. 

No longer may the layman dismiss 
the work of teaching the Catechism 
as an obligation of the Clergy and 
teaching Sisters, nor excuse himself 
from participation in it. The number 
one society in every parish is hence- 
forth to be the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. “In every parish 
... there shall be instituted and be- 
fore all others, in accordance with 
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Canon 711:2 a Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine embracing in its 
membership all who are capable of 
teaching or promoting catechetical 
instruction, especially school teach- 
ers and those who are experienced 
in the training of children.” (Decree 
of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Council, January 12, 1935.) 


HE Church has called into an al- 

liance all the forces at her dis- 
posal, both lay and clerical, to re- 
store religion to its rightful place in 
the hierarchy of human values. It is 
the function of the Confraternity 
to organize these forces and to 
direct them to a maximum of effi- 
ciency. Membership in the Con- 
fraternity not only assures teaching 
personnel to the scattered parishes 
and missions in every diocese but it 
organizes the teaching after the best 
models in other communities as 
brought to light by the annual Na- 
tional Conferences, the first of which 
was held in Rochester, New York, in 
June, 1935. 

The Conference to be held at 
Hartford, October 1 to 4, is only the 
fourth of its kind, which gives an 
idea of the relative novelty of these 
extraordinary gatherings. When we 
consider that the first Confraternity 
in the United States was established 
by Archbishop Farley in New York in 
1903, and survey the rapid growth in 
number and efficiency of the Con- 
fraternity now in practically every 
diocese of the United States, it ap- 
pears that the hand of God is work- 
ing through its -organization and 
blessing the efforts of those who 
sponsor it. 

Hartford hopes to emulate the suc- 
cess of Rochester and St. Louis, 
which were hosts to the first three 
Conferences. Catechetical work in 
the diocese has been fostered by the 
zeal of Bishop McAuliffe who has in 
the brief space of four years estab- 
lished fourteen churches and chapels 
with resident priests in outlying sec- 
tions of Connecticut. His latest mis- 
sionary activity is evidenced in the 
thorough census of school children 
in the rural districts of this indus- 
trial state which is now being made 
by the Rev. Patrick Quinlan, who has 
been relieved of other duties to carry 
on this full-time service. The Bishop 
plans not only to find the lost sheep 
but to organize Confraternity activi- 
ties to bring them back. 

The rich experience of Catholic 
leaders in the strictly rural dioceses, 
so helpful in solving the rural prob- 
lem in this industrial diocese, might 
not be available if the Confraternity 
were not organized on national lines. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
leakage from thickly populated dio- 


ceses might contribute enough human 
material to form several dioceses 
larger than many already estab- 
lished. It is therefore no small ac- 
complishment of our bishops to have 
established a National Centre in 
Washington, presided over by three 
of their members, to develop the 
national viewpoint and to pool the ex- 
perience of successful leaders every- 
where. Only by such an organization 
may the “least of these” be recog- 
nized and the means adopted for 
their care in centres where the 
Bishop is so harassed by larger prob- 
lems that his attention might be 
distracted from the consideration of 
what might be called the lesser ones. 

But the Confraternity in action is 
geared to every phase of Catholic 
teaching. The problems of the city 
parish act on the pastor in a minor, 
but no less telling, degree as the 
major problems that confront the 
Bishop. Among the “first things 
first” which cry for attention his 
thought, too, may be easily diverted 
from the ever-present problem of 
defections. Maintenance of the pa- 
rochial school is itself a task of no 
mean proportion. What of the hun- 
dreds of children in any one parish 
who, in spite of the sacrifices made 
for the parochial school, are not 
served by it? It is estimated that 
one-half of our Catholic children do 
not attend Catholic schools. What of 
the Catholic students in high schools 
and colleges, and of the countless 
thousands in other institutions not 
under control of the Church? These, 
it is evident, are material for Con- 
fraternity activities. 


MALL wonder that the Holy Pon- 

tiff Pius X in his Encyclical 
Acerbo Nimis of April 15, 1905, rec- 
ommended the selection of “able co- 
workers amongst devout lay people 
to assist in this salutary work.” He 
had previously pointed out that the 
greatest evil which affected society 
in his day, and certainly the evil is 
no less prominent today, “was igno- 
rance of divine things.” In a special 
way we are indebted to the mild and 
saintly Pius X for much of the zeal- 
ous activity in the Church today so 
willingly shared by “devout lay peo- 
ple.” 

How does the layman share in the 
work of the Confraternity? In one or 
more of the Five Group activities 
into which the work is divided. That 
is, he may become a member of the 
Teacher’s, Fisher’s or Helper’s group, 
or of the Discussion Club, or Parent- 
Educator activities. Each one of these 
activities is vital to the work of all. 
In fact, a sixth group completes the 
Confraternity, the Associate mem- 
bers, whose duty it is, in order to 


gain the rich indulgences which are 
offered to all members, to pray for 
the work and to contribute finan- 
cially to its progress. The Confrater- 
nity may therefore be said to work 
on six cylinders, and a slight ac. 
quaintance with automobile efficiency 
tells us how important it is to have 
all cylinders working together. 

It may contribute to a better un- 


derstanding of the work if we en-. 


large a bit on each of the activities, 
Everyone understands the work of 
teaching. The pastor generally calls 
for volunteers on the first Sunday 
of the school year, says a prayer that 
his best teachers will come forward 
and especially that they will per- 
severe. He and his assistants will be 
rushing from one Sunday task to 
another. The one day in the week 
when his hands are tied he must 
somehow fit in the work which is 
closest to his heart. He may be jeal- 
ous of those to whom it is consigned 
and even wish that they might -do 
his work while he teaches the chil- 
dren. But through it all he blesses 
the teachers as he blesses no other 
class in his parish, for they come 
nearest to the priestly function. 


E Has been fortunate if his best 
teachers come to his assistance. 
And, lest we perpetuate a mistake 
which has kept humble souls from 


‘ volunteering for this work, because 


discounting their own ability, it 
would be well here to quote from the 
address of the present Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, deliv- 
ered at the Conference in New York 
in 1936. Speaking of the work of 
catechizing and of the manner of 
teaching, he said: “There is no ques- 
tion here of an instruction in which 
the truths of faith are to be ex- 
pounded with learned comments or 
scientific study, with philosophic 
proofs or controversial arguments. 
We are thinking only of a simple col- 
loquy between teacher and pupil. 
We are considering an echo, as the 
derivation of the word ‘catechism’ 
indicates—the echo of those clear 
and plain assertions of the Divine 
Master which are spoken for the in- 
struction and edification of those 
who desire to hear the word of God.” 

In these few words we find the 
work of catechetical teaching stripped 
of all irrelevancies and reduced to 
such clear terms that no Catholic of 
good will need hesitate to under- 
take it. 

But the teacher and the pastor 
can teach only the pupils who come 
to Catechism classes. What of those 
who do not appear? Obviously they 
are the ones who need instruction 
the most. Eliminating the small 
number whose religious instruction 
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is carefully and zealously provided 
at home, the absentee child points 
to the greatest of all parish evils, 
the careless family. Through the 
Confraternity the pastor multiplies 
himself by the number of members 
in his Fisher’s and Helper’s Group. 

The Fishers, as the name indicates, 
are those who look for the errant 
pupils, catch them, if we want to be 
literal, and deliver them to the class. 
“t will make you fishers of men,” 
said the Lord to His apostles. The 
lay fisherman receives his mandate 
from the pastor. When he sets to 
work, therefore, he is no longer the 
parish busy-body but is licensed offi- 
cially to represent the pastor and 
supplement his work. If he will be 
an efficient angler he must use the 
pest bait, which in this case will be 
friendship. He must first cultivate 
the confidence of the child, and pos- 
sibly his parents, and only after this 
first accomplishment, reveal his pur- 
pose. He must be patient, resourceful 
and persevering. He is tracking a 
human soul and many a week may 
pass before he breaks down the re- 
sistance of his spiritual prey. The 
trout does not swim that can equal 
the agility of a child in squirming 
from the fisher’s net. Nor can any 
satisfaction equal that of the Con- 
fraternity fisher whose patience and 
prayer are finally rewarded by suc- 
cess. He has undoubtedly uncovered 
a careless or fallen-away family and 
does not rest in his work until he 
has brought the entire family back 
to religious duty. 


_ Helper, like the Fisher, is not 
directly concerned with teaching. 
His contribution may be an open 
house where children study dur- 
ing the week because they are too 
far distant from the church. The 
Helper may be one of those thought- 
ful Catholics who makes it a practice 
to fill his car with neighboring chil- 
dren every Sunday morning. Or he 
takes the time to save Catholic liter- 
ature, clip articles and pictures and 
passes them on, to inform his friends 
or to build up the picture projects 
which tend to brighten the Cate- 
chetical work in Vacation schools 
and other classes. 

We are tempted now to use superla- 
tives in discussing the last two classes 
in the Confraternity — Discussion 
Clubs and Parent-Educator groups. 
They provide the sinews of all the 
work. An informed Catholic laity is 
the special need of our day and it is 
the object of all catechetical activity. 

Discussion Clubs take up where 
formal education leaves off, and re- 
figious education has the tendency 
bo leave off too soon. Every reader 
tan bring to mind in his own com- 


munity the example of a man or 
woman, educated in a Catholic school, 
even in a Catholic college, who has 
abandoned the Faith and is a living 
reproach to the Church; or of a for- 
mer Catholic who has prepared for 
the sacraments in the intensive way 
that is so often necessary and there- 
after lost all contact with the intel- 
lectual side of his religion. 


R. FRANK SHEED points out in his 

lecture on Catholic reading that 
we are provided with two eyes to sur- 
vey life and religion. One, the eye 
of childhood, undeveloped and-lim- 
ited to childhood’s capacity, must yet 
take in the full range of religion. The 
adult must later interpret religious 
difficulties by the immature knowl- 
edge he gained in childhood. The 
other eye is that of the adult. It is 
developed enough to see the prob- 
lems of life in man’s perspective. 
Unless it has further surveyed the 
religious question by post-school 
study it has wrong perspective or no 
perspective at all. This is generally 
the story of the “former Catholic”— 
a story which religious Discussion 
Clubs are designed to bring to a hap- 
pier ending. 

Much might be written of the con- 
duct of these Clubs but we will limit 
this account to one observation— 
that they are not the technical, pro- 
fessional, college-extension courses 
which too many laymen consider 
them, but, as developed by the Con- 
fraternity, are informal gatherings 
to talk about religious topics for mu- 
tual information. Without calling 
them by that name, many Catholics 
belong to a Discussion Club which 
meets at noon hour in the office or 
factory, where everything from poli- 
tics to religion is discussed quite 
freely, and no less intelligently be- 
cause the group lacks a name. The 
same informality is characteristic of 
Confraternity Clubs and accounts for 
the success of forty such groups in 
one parish on the Confraternity rec- 
ords. We can only recommend that 
our readers discount their awe of 
this whole question and look into 
their parish clubs when the pastor 
next announces their program. 

The fifth category of active mem- 
bership in the parish Confraternity 
is the parent-educator. The parent is 
really the inspiration of the Con- 
fraternity. All other groups and 
every individual member is working 


for him and contributing to his as- 


sistance. As the family is the first 
unit in society so is the parent the 
first teacher. The Confraternity cen- 
tres religious teaching where it must 
begin and end—in the home. The 
parent is responsible for the physical 
and spiritual welfare of his child. 
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Nature itself gives this obligation 
and grants him the natural right to 
fulfill it. Hence the error of the 
totalitarian society which invades 
the home and claims the right to di- 
rect the social and moral, as well as 
the physical lives of its members. 

Against this usurpation the Con- 
fraternity directs united action and, 
while vindicating the rights of pa- 
rents, reminds them of their duties. 
In fact it emphasizes the truth that 
the parental duty becomes more sac- 
red and binding the more society 
gets away from religious mooring 
and the more any state invades the 
educational field. 

Religious teaching of its very na- 
ture is best accomplished in the 
home. It can never be a cold, factual 
instruction, the take-it-or-leave-it 
kind a student may encounter in the 
university. Religious teaching must 
always introduce the personal equa- 
tion; the teacher must establish his 
sincerity and conviction. 


Ww is so perfectly fitted to this 
réle as the parent who is king, 
priest and prophet in his little 
society? His is the natural position 
between the child and his Creator. 
He does not have to break down the 
barriers to childish confidence. His 
life is the open book from which the 
text of faith is easily read and in 
the clear logic of childhood the word 
that fits the deed needs very little 
interpretation. 

The Conference Program for the 
Hartford convention is mammoth. 
Every phase of religious education 
will be treated by experts from all 
parts of the country. Every member 
of the parish confraternities will 
find inspiration and information to 
make his future participation doubly 
effective. No person can possibly at- 
tend more than a fraction of the in- 
teresting meetings, and parish units 
must be broken down so that some 
part of the program may be covered 
by a representative of each group. 

Hartford has made every effort to 
provide accommodations for the hun- 
dreds of laymen, priests and sisters, 
and for the sixty members of the 
hierarchy who have expressed their 
intention of attending this Fourth, 
and, we hope, greatest Conference of 
the first-of-firsts group in the Amer- 
ican Church. 

If it be true that none of us will 
enter heaven alone, Confraternity 
membership is obviously the surest 
means by which the devout layman 
may contribute to the salvation of 
others and thus insure his own. Per- 
haps this is the final reason why the 
Church has given primacy over all 
existing sodalities to the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine. 






N O ACCOUNT of the revolutionary 
movement threatening Christian civ- 


ilization is complete which does not 
include reference to the fact that 
the man who originated it was a 


Jew. That Karl Marx was an atheist 
does not mean that he was unin- 
fluenced by Jewish tradition. The 
Jewish writer, Bernard Lazare, wrote 
truly when he said: “In general, the 


Workers: A Chosen People 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


Jews, even the revolutionaries, have 
kept the Jewish spirit, and if they 
have given up religion and faith, 
they have nevertheless been formed, 
thanks to their ancestry and their 
education, by the influence of Jewish 
nationalism. This is true in a very 
special way of the Jewish revolu- 
tionaries who lived in the first half 
of this century; [he refers to the 

































nineteenth century] Heinrich Heine 
and Karl Marx are two typical ex- 
amples.” 

The belief in a Messiah, so in- 
grained a feature of the Jewish 
mentality, survived in Marx despite 
the fact that he was an atheist. 
His repudiation of Old Testament 
prophecies did not destroy the in- 
stinct which has led his people dur- 
ing century after century of suffering 
to look for a coming Deliverer. Even 
the internationalism which rejected 
his race’s special claims left this 
messianic heritage intact. Atheist 
and cosmopolitan though the author 
of Das Kapital was, he still had his 
apocalyptic vision. We think of him 
generally as an economist concerned 
with uninteresting problems about 
production, distribution and ex- 
change. He was that, but strangely 
mingled with his economic reasoning 
was a prophetic strain which led 
him, in his own way, to see visions 
and to dream dreams. He inherited 
to the full that proneness of his 
people to seek comfort in the thought 
of some great historical event lying 
in the future. 

The fact is that he transferred 
the idea of an individual Messiah to 
the proletarian class. Identifying 
himself with “the workers of the 
world,” he sought to convince them 
that they were destined to achieve 
supreme power in the affairs of man- 
kind. As centuries before, the Hebrew 


prophets had inspired a conquered 
") people with the belief that God had 


chosen them from among all the 
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nations, so Marx preached the Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat. 

He did not refer, of course, to the 
will of God or suggest that it was 
Divine Providence which had de- 
creed this. His materialism forbade 
that. The power that was to bring 
about the Dictatorship was the blind 
force of social evolution. This, work- 
ing with a machine-like inevitability, 
was destined, he asserted, to make 
the workers the rulers of the world 
and the masters of those classes 
which had oppressed them. But this 
difference must not blind us to the 
fact that his was a genuine messianic 
vision. 


T FIRST SIGHT it might seem that 
Marx’s conception was more 
Christian than that held by his fel- 
low-Jews. For one thing, it was in- 
ternational. It did not insist on the 
prior claims of any particular race. 
The narrow boundaries within which 
the Jewish imagination had worked 
were made to include the property- 
less wage-earners of all nations. 

But in effecting this change he 
made a fatal mistake. He was not 
content with transcending national- 
ity; he denied altogether its value. 
The true proletarian must repudiate 
patriotism; the workers must recog- 
nize no loyalty as binding save that 
claimed by their class. He erased all 
frontiers and his slogan, “Workers 
of the world, unite,” implied that the 
only interest of this class in war was 
the possibility that it might bring 
the revolution nearer. The soldier 
fighting for his country was to be 
looked upon as the tool of the pos- 
sessing class. 

But there was another way in 
which Marx may seem to have come 
nearer the Christian idea. The Jews 
had rejected the true Messiah be- 
cause He had been crucified. St. Paul 
tells us that the stumbling block in 
the way o: their acceptance of Christ 
was the Cross. They had dreamed of 
a deliverer who would exhibit more 
than the magnificence and military 
prowess associated with imperial 
Rome. Clearly as the prophets had 
predicted a Messiah Who should be 
despised and rejected, the Jews clung 
to their worldly conception of His 
character and mission. 

Now, it must be granted that Marx 
turned to the class which, of all 
classes, was the weakest and most 
miserable. It was in the wage-slave 
of our industrial cities that he found 
his “messiah.” His companion, Fred- 
erick Engels, had told him of the 
conditions under which the factory 
and mill hands in the north of Eng- 
land labored. He himself, when later 
he took up his residence in London, 
saw with his own eyes the pauper- 





ism of great masses of the people so 
graphically described, but in a very 
different spirit to that of Marx, by 
Dickens. 

He might have declared truly that 
the workers were being crucified. 
Wretched housing which forbade all 
decency, meagre wages which meant 
semi-starvation, and laws which even 
forbade the victims of these condi- 
tions to associate together for mutual 
help, rendered them as miserable 
and hopeless as had been the He- 
brews under their Egyptian masters. 
Nevertheless, this did not prevent 
him from essaying to play the part 
of a second Moses nor even from 
prophesying for these wage-slaves 
the most glorious future. 

It would be a great mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that in thus cham- 
pioning the bottom dog, Marx was 
moved by humanitarian pity. It is a 
common mistake today to look upon 
Communism as the creed of men 
who have taken to heart the suffer- 
ings of the people and are de- 
termined to remedy their wrongs. 
This may be true of many social re- 
formers and even of some Com- 
munists. But it was not compassion 
for the afflicted which actuated the 
author of Das Kapital. He was not 
by any means a soft-hearted man 
and there were occasions when he 
could speak of the people with the 
utmost contempt. But he saw that 
their sufferings could be exploited. 
By organizing the victims of Capital- 
ism and giving them an apocalyptic 
vision, a powerful agent could be 
created for the destruction of Chris- 
tian civilization and, ultimately, of 
Christianity itself. The workers could 
be fashioned into the weapon of 
anti-Christ. 


HE HATRED for all things Chris- 

tian which Marx cherished thus 
found a means of effecting its ob- 
ject. Destruction of the existing order 
rather than the creation of a work- 
ers’ paradise was its real purpose. 
And so far from this being prompted 
by pity for the unfortunate, it did 
not hesitate, as is only too evident, 
to sacrifice the very class it was 
supposed to serve. To achieve its vin- 
dictive object, the proletariat, ren- 
dered credulous by its ignorance and 
unhappiness, were doomed to sur- 
render their human rights to a re- 
lentless dictatorship which taught 
them to deny God and the soul, and 
forbade all freedom of thought and 
action. 

The only thing that mattered to 
the leaders wes that the mass should 
become the puppets of their anti- 
Christian designs. In a word, the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of the people 
were to be exploited in the interests 
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of a revolutionary scheme for the 
overthrow of the Christian order. 

But because we detect these errors 
in the theory promulgated by Marx 
and expose the hollowness of the 
pretentions made by his successors, 
it is not necessary to deny that it is 
in the purpose of Divine Providence 
to call the workers to play a part 
which, for the sake of convenience, 
we may call messianic, or, that in 
the present world-crisis they may 
prove to be the deciding factor. May 
it not be that, in the discipline im- 
posed by long years of poverty, God 
has been preparing for Himself a 
Chosen People destined to carry the 
banner of the Faith to victory and 
to create a new, Christian civiliza- 
tion? 

The transfer of power from one 
class to that beneath it is neither 
impossible nor without precedent. It 
took place when the middle-class 
succeeded to the feudal nobility and 
built for itself the bourgeois civili- 
zation in which we are living to-day. 
It may happen again if the efforts 
of the workers to secure the as- 
cendency succeed. 


Bes Is nothing alarming about 
this prospect. We have learned 
to associate the proletariat with 
materialistic atheism but the as- 
sociation is not an inevitable one. 
The idea that it is this class which, 
in the providence of God, will usher 
in the new age of faith may seem 
at first sight incredible, but a little 
reflection may give us a different 
view. The fact that so judicious a 
writer as Mr. Christopher Dawson 
has declared that “the future of the 
world lies in the culture of the work- 
ing classes and of the apostolate of 
the laity,” should at least urge cau- 
tion in rejecting the supposition. 

It may be well to approach the 
subject from the standpoint sug- 
gested by Mr. Dawson’s reference to 
“the apostolate of the laity.” We are 
familiar with the fact that the 
gravity of the present crisis has in- 
duced the Holy Father to supple- 
ment the efforts of the priesthood by 
invoking the assistance of the laity 
in an effort, under the direction of 
the hierarchy, to stem the tide of 
secularism. The title Catholic Action 
which he has given to this enterprise 
properly describes its nature. It is 
not a new form of devotion, though 
it implies an intensification of exist- 
ing devotions. And, though it neces- 
sitates a better acquaintance on the 
part of the laity with the founda- 
tions of the Faith, the history of the 
Church and the social principles of 
our Religion, it is more than a pro- 
gram of study. It suggests and is 
meant to suggest an active share in 
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the apostolate of the priesthood, the 
carrying of Christianity into those 
spheres which the laity can enter 
but from which the priest, as such, 
is excluded. It means in short the in- 
vasion by representatives of Cathol- 
icism of the office, the factory, the 
workshop. Catholic Action thus marks 
a new stage in the history of the 
Church, a stage as important as that 
indicated by the Crusades and the 
creation of the mendicant Orders 
with their tertiaries. The resources 
of a laity, educated as no laity has 
been educated before, are thrown 
into the conflict with godlessness. 
The impact of this vast mass of the 
faithful, once made conscious of 
their new responsibilities, on the 
hosts of infidelity and paganism, 
should have decisive effect. 

In this movement the workers are 
not only taking a prominent part; 
it may even be said that they are 
assuming the leadership. They are 
already conceded the place of first 
importance in the work of the apos- 
tolate. “At this moment,” wrote Leo 
XIII, “the condition of the working 
population is the question of the 
hour,” and he counselled priests to 
“go to the poor,” a counsel which 
Pius XI has underlined and em- 
phasized, cven going so far as to say 
that the apostolate to the workers 
is the prime duty of priests. 

But the workingmen themselves 
are to have part in that apostolate. 
As Pope Pius XI says in his Ency- 
clical Quadragesimo Anno: “In order 
to bring back to Christ these whole 
classes of men who have denied Him, 
we must gather and train amongst 
their very ranks auxiliary soldiers 
of the Church, men who know their 
mentality and their aspirations, and 
who with kindly fraternal charity 
will be able to win their hearts. Un- 
doubtedly the first and immediate 
apostles of the workingmen must 
themselves be workingmen.” ‘ 


ARDINAL PACELLI gave point to 
these counsels when he wrote: 
“In the complexities of the modern 
world the working classes take on a 
growing importance, an importance 
that it would be stupid and unjust to 
underestimate. The extent to which 
the representatives of labor are 
penetrated with the principles of the 
Gospel will decide in large measure 
the extent to which the society of 
tomorrow will be Christian.” And 
this predominance of the workers as 
the advance guard of the Church in 
an age which may well see the final 
conflict between good and evil is 
what we might expect. 
The fact that this is the class to 
which Our Lord Himself and the 
majority of His apostles belonged 





must give it a special significance in 
the eyes of His followers. It was upon 
a@ nucleus of manual workers that 
the Holy Ghost descended at Pente- 
cost and around whom the Church 
was formed. Its patron, we must not 
forget, is no other than that village 
carpenter Who was Jesus’ foster- 
father, and it is this same humble 
worker under Whom the Pope has 
placed Catholic Action. That gesture 
alone would seem to indicate the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s view as to the 
special place occupied by this class 
in the present juncture. 


THER GUIDANCE is given us by 
sayings of Our Lord which in- 
dicate the nature of the revolution 
to be effected by the Gospel. In the 
Beatitudes as in His repeated decla- 
ration that the first should be last 
and the last first, we find Him look- 
ing towards the despised, the sorrow- 
ful and all who suffer privation, as 
the most hopeful section of the com- 
munity. Nor are we wholly de- 
pendent on His word for a knowledge 
of the fact that even in this world 
there is a certain law of compensa- 
tion according to which the power- 
ful and wealthy become in course of 
time exhausted while those who have 
to struggle develop qualities of hero- 
ism and endurance that enable them 
to compete successfully with the 
more fortunate. 

These considerations enable us to 
understand the pre-eminence in 
Catholic Action which has been, as 
a matter of fact, attained by organi- 
zations of Catholic Working Youth. 
“You have set yourselves to affect 
that miracle which we in our 
timidity had despaired of seeing,” 
Cardinal Verdier told the 80,000 
delegates of the movement which 
met recently in Paris. The faith and 
heroic temper of those battalions of 
young men and women which have 
set themselves the task of conquer- 
ing for Christ that very industrial 
sphere captured by Communism 
seems in itself a miracle. 

As the same speaker affirmed, 
nothing like their enthusiasm has 
been seen since the Crusades. They 
bear witness to the supernatural 
vitality of that Church which has 
often seemed to its enemies defeated 
but which ever discovers fresh 
sources of victorious strength. Yes- 
terday it was from the historic and 
academic seclusion of Oxford that 
there came a movement which re- 
newed for the English-speaking 
world the hopes of Catholics. To-day 
the Deliverer emerges from the 
smoke, poverty and ugliness of in- 
dustrial cities given over, as we 
feared, to atheistic materialism. His 
face, though grimed with toil, is 





radiant with the joy inspired by his 
Divine Comrade, the Workman of 
Nazareth, and by membership in the 
Mystical Body of Christ. With hands 
hardened by labor he has fought 
poverty, disease and ignorance, but 
he comes now to wrestle with a stil 
mightier foe—the irreligion ang 
secularism which threaten to sub- 
merge our generation. 


To the word proletarian he has . 


given a new and holy significance, 
In his figure, symbolizing a class 
long despised and rejected, we catch 
as it were a glimpse of Him of Whom 
Isaias prophesied when the hopes of 
Israel were low that, though “ a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with in- 
firmity’—‘“the will of the Lord shall 
be prosperous in His hand.” 

Of the Messiah Whose Advent he 
foretold, the prophet declared that, 
regarded as a leper though He had 
been, it was our sorrows which He 
bore and for our salvation that He 
suffered. This, too, applies to those 
of whom we have been speaking. 
Catholic Working Youth is conscious 
of its own imperfections. It knows 
that the class to which it belongs 
has sinned greatly. It offers its suf- 
ferings first of all therefore for its 
own and its comrades’ transgres- 
sions. Animated by the spirit of 
Christ and fortified by the graces of 
the sacraments, it bears in charity 
and patience the derision of its fel- 
low-workers, believing that its sacri- 
fices will bring redemption to the 
whole industrial class. 


ut it is in no class-spirit that 

its mission is conceived. Unlike 
Communism it wages no war on the 
bourgeoisie and is filled with no 
jealousy of the more fortunate. 
Rather does it trust that its prayers 
and apostolic labors may bring the 
Kingdom of God to all the world. If 
it is called to leadership, it is a 
leadership of toil which has as its 
object the sanctification of all 
classes. Not only is it linked in 4a 
joint-effort with other sections of 
Catholic Action representing peas- 
ants, sailors and the professions, but 
it looks beyond these to the vast 
company of every class which lies 
beyond the boundaries of the 
Church. 

Yet, just as those Jews who ac- 
cepted the commission to preach the 
Gospel “to all nations,” for that very 
reason, were given the leadership of 
a universal mission, so, it may be, 
we shall find that, in renouncing the 
bitterness and jealousies of the class- 
war, the Young Christian Workers 
haye established a claim to be the 
advance guard of the new and 
brighter age we hope and believe to 
be dawning. 
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Humanism and Religion 


Tue MODERN MIND is intensely in- 
terested in the problem of human life. 
Never before, perhaps, was man so 
central in the scheme of things. We 
are living in what might be truly 
called “The Age of Man.” In the name 
of humanism our predominant inter- 
est is man, the ultimate viewpoint is 
that of man, and for a host of think- 
ers man has become the final measure 
of the truth of things. 

As a result the contemporary ap- 
proach to religion is almost exclu- 
sively from the human side. A writer 
recently expressed the view in a half- 
contemptuous epigram that it does 
not matter what we believe about 
God; the point of religion is to use 
Him. The writer who sought the ears 
of the public with the title, Why Not 
Try God? was acting from an impulse 
that is profoundly modern. What peo- 
ple demand from religion today is 
that it serve to enrich and ennoble 
human life; they are seeking in re- 
ligion a richer and a fuller life, a life 
more satisfying. 

This approach to religion merely 
emphasizes the fact that in any age 
there is interaction between the vari- 
ous expressions of the human spirit. 
There are fashions of thought as of 
dress. We are now accustomed to see 
different epochs dominated by some 
special branch of science, in terms of 
which most of the thought of that 
epoch seeks expression. In the nine- 
teenth century Biology was supreme 
and its central theme of Evolution 
was expanded on all sides. 

Today the popular science is Psy- 
chology and the whole situation is 
simplified by the fact that Psychol- 
ogy, in its popular form, is work- 
ing around a single centre: it has set 
itself the problem of personality. How 
to achieve personality, how to remove 
the obstacles that impede its growth 
and solve the complexes of life, how 
acquire a symmetrical, fully rounded 
personality, in harmony with itself, 
with its environment, with the vast 
world of other human selves—these 
are some of the aims that Practical 
Psychology has set for itself. 

Religion, too, has been unceasingly 
interested in human personality. The 
problem of life for every one of us, is 
how to become our true selves, how to 
live at our highest pitch of power 
and effectiveness. Religion has never 
ignored the human side. The words of 
Christ Himself are significant: “I am 
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come that they may have life, and 
may have it more abundantly.” The 
manner of His Incarnation is not less 
Significant. In assuming human na- 
ture He did not wish to absorb or de- 
stroy it. God did not become man that 
man might cease to be. When Aquinas, 
having in mind the economy of New 
Life introduced by Jesus Christ, in- 
sisted that grace does not destroy, but 
perfects, human nature, he was in- 
sisting on the very first and primal 
condition of all true holiness. 

There is, however, a deeper side to 
all this. It is certain that there is in 
every created thing an impulse to- 
wards its perfection. Man, like all 
other finite beings, experiences the 
same impulse towards the perfection 
of his personality. He realizes that 
there is laid upon him the duty of be- 
coming his true self. But a true self is 
something to be made and won. For 
that purpose a man must have 
achieved a certain unity in his life; 
he must be able to work from his in- 
ner centre outwards, putting the force 
of his selfhood in all his activities. 

Further, if that is to be realized he 
must have achieved a degree of free- 
dom. For man comes into the world a 
bundle of almost reflex actions. There 
is only potential human freedom in 
his childhood. He achieves his free- 
dom gradually. And the end and aim 
of all moral progress is the realization 
of such spiritual freedom that a man 
feels capable of dominating the lower 
elements of his life. 


ut what are the facts of man’s 
spiritual history? Without the 
help of religion has he been able 
to achieve this unity and freedom 
which are the essential things in a 
truly human life? “The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit,” said St. Paul, and 
no human being can be fully unaware 
of the anarchy and chaos that passion 
can cause within him. The very con- 
sciousness of this inner conflict is a 
warning that holiness is not to be 
achieved by the sole might of human 
powers. 

Christianity, in particular, is not so 
much the pursuit of an ideal as an 
Ideal that pursues humanity, stoop- 
ing down in an Incarnation to take up 
dwelling in the hearts of men. By be- 
coming man Christ wished not only to 
indicate how each one might lead a 
life divine, but actively to help in the 
transformation of human nature. Just 
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as the human nature of Christ was 
not destroyed by its proximity to God- 
head in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
so the Christian does not cease to be 
by contact with Christ. On the con- 
trary, humanity will reach the true 


. ideal of personality only when it sur- 


renders to the active influence of God 
in Christ. 


A LITTLE reflection may be need- 
ed to grasp the significance of 
this. When Psychology insists that 
man is here to realize his personality, 
it is assuming that we have an ideal 
of personality to which we can con- 
form our lives. But where do we find 
this ideal of personality? If every 
human being has an ideal personality 
to which his life is to be conformed, 
how can there be an intelligible ideal 
for all human selves unless there be 
a perfect Personality somewhere? 
And if it is an ideal personality for 
all, it cannot be one person among 
others; it must be a perfect all-in- 
cluding form of life. Besides, an ideal 
of personality as is evident from 
philosophical principles cannot be 
other than personal itself. 

Thus we are forced in this way to- 
wards God, the divine Personality, as 
the guarantee of all constructive 
thinking in this matter. God becomes 
the very condition of human self- 
hood, the perfect Personality, stand- 
ing over against man’s finiteness as 
fully and completely personal. As 
such, God must be transcendent, 
other than we, the Source and Ground 
of all human selves, perfect in Him- 
self and also by contrast with our 
imperfection. 

Humanism must reach the conclu- 
sion, then, that God is somehow the 
ideal of human life. 

There is, however, a great gulf fixed, 
and who can bridge it? God must do 
it or it cannot be done. It is the Chris- 
tian Faith that this gulf has been 
bridged by Jesus Christ. He is the In- 
termediary standing between our hu- 
man nothingness and the distant God. 
The Man on the Cross becomes the 
Founder of a New Humanism. From 
the Crucified Christ there falls upon 
the face of humanity a stream of in- 
undating goodness, the smile of the 
distant God upon low humanity, the 
promise of a New Life which will not 
belong entirely to humanity and 
which exists only by union with its 
Source, God. 
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e WE Have had plenty of visiting authors from other 
lands who come over here to lecture, stay long enough 
to get their scoffing apparatus good and sharp, and 
then go home and fire magazine articles and books 
back at us. 

It seems to be the English who lead all the rest in 
lecturing, scoffing and good advice. It began with 
Charles Dickens and Harriet Martineau and is still go- 
ing on bravely at the present time. At long last an 
American woman has written what she thinks of life 
in England and it is incomparable—Margaret Halsey’s 
With Malice Toward Some. When I asked an English 
friend how she liked it she said sadly that of course 
none of it was true. 

One of the best recent examples of scolding comes 
from one who is American by birth, whose husband 
is of an expatriated American family, and who can 
therefore lecture us with a Virginia accent though 
with stout British ideas. I refer to the redoubtable Lady 
Astor. 

She made these remarks near the end of August, so, 
considering the swiftness of history, perhaps the views 
may be changed by this time. “Everyone now realizes,” 
said she, “that it is important for the peace of the 
world that Britain and Germany understand each other. 
If this is so, then the other problems—Czechoslovakia, 
Spain, China—will fall in line.” 

Considering the devious though elegant diplomacy 
of England and considering the strange waywardness 
of the Hitlerian logic, one would wonder just how, even 
if these two understood each other, the other nations 
would benefit—unless it were that they were to be 
evenly divided between the two understandees. 


OUR VISITING LECTURERS 


LADY ASTOR ON AMERICA 


e Nor content with this, she goes on about us next. 
“You have your own internal problems,” she says kind- 
ly, as if the labor troubles and Mexico and racketeering 
were a sort of kindergarten game that we play at to 
keep ourselves amused in our charming, childish way. 
“They seem very important and engrossing to you.” And 
there I am to say, in my rude American way, “And 
how, lady!” 

“But you never worry,” she says reprovingly, “about 
the rest of the world. The whole world’s problems are 
England’s problems.” 

The first sentence is not quite true. We did worry 
some twenty years ago to the extent of lending not 
only money, which didnt matter so much, but the lives 
of our young men to aid democracy across the seas. 
And when it was all over, what happened? England 
let the remainder go home and said, only much more 
diplomatically and elegantly, “Beat it. We won the 
fight,” with the emphasis on the “we.” 

And as for the whole world being England’s problem, 


Woman. to Woman. 
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no doubt much of that is true, though I don’t think 


she need include the United States in that worry. And - 


perhaps many of her own problems she could have 
avoided, had not great financial corporations like, say, 
the East India Company, been making huge fortunes 
out of that land, or, more recently, if Ireland had not 
been an important place to lose in case of war. 

I imagine many born English men and women are 
not so rabid as this American-born one is, but the 
whole matter does remind me of a story. A British lec- 
turer had been ballyhooing the British empire, and tell- 
ing how much of the earth it covered, and finally he 
wound up in a burst of arm-waving, “The sun never 
sets on British possessions.” From the rear of the room 
piped someone (he must have been Irish), “It doesn’t 
dare!” 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON BIRTH CONTROL 


e Some months ago I asked women to write me if they 
had been invited to contribute to the Ladies’ Home 
Journal questionnaire on marriage, birth control and 
so forth. Not one of the women who answered had 
been asked to contribute. Though I had not as many 
as a hundred letters this seems unjustifiable. Surely 
one out of a hundred should have received one. 

I was amazed at the fact that there were not more 
letters, since hundreds wrote on the Latz method dis- 
cussion and a great many on the discussion of Kath- 
leen Norris as a Catholic novelist. But the letters which 
did come were important, for each went into some 
phase of marriage or birth control. Some were too 
painful to warrant publishing. Many were written with 
sadness and even with despair. They wrote on the eco- 
nomic problems—if one has a large family the children 
have not enough to eat. If there are too many chil- 
dren in too short a time—the social problem—the 
mother’s health may give way. A few approved of large 
families, no matter how poor. 

Later I shall discuss some of these letters, but for 
the present I limit myself to one on the fact that 
smaller families are mainly so because of the high cost 
of babies born in hospitals. From that she went on to 
the impersonal attention in a hospital, the fact that 
a modern hospital takes into account in technique 
and practices only the body and no thought is given 
to the woman’s soul and emotions, that all contact 
with any loved ones is forbidden and a woman is in 
the hands of strangers. 

The same writer speaks in the highest terms of Dr. 
Bundesen of Chicago who is a campaigner for home 
deliveries of babies. “The average obstetrician,” she 
writes, “finds it much easier and more convenient for 
his comfort to remove the woman from her natural 
surroundings and family to a hospital where some- 
one else, nurse or staff doctor, assumes the burden of 
the patient’s care. Hospitals may be necessary for oper- 


ative cases and in certain emergencies, but why for 


normal cases?” And I echo, “Why?” 
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“Modern” Race Theories 


The Catholic Church Can Never Fail to Proclaim the Fundamental Chris- 
tian Doctrine That Before God All Are Equal Whether Jew or Gentile 


Tue HOLY FATHER has several 
times recently spoken impressively 
on the mischievous consequences of 
the unchristian race theory as set 
forth by servile professors whose 
“science” comes to heel at the call of 
a secular autocrat. 

This new heresy confronts the 
supra-national and Catholic Church 
in a vaster, more embittered form 
than it did in her infancy, when the 
first believers had to be rebuked for 
taking up an anti-Gentile attitude. 
They were sternly but affectionately 
told that God was no respecter of 
persons, but out of every nation and 
tribe and class called those whom 
He would. In Christ there was to be 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Roman nor 
Greek, barbarian nor patrician, slave 
nor freedman—but all were one in 
Him. And in order that those who 
worshipped His Person should never 
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By W. J. BLYTON 


be allowed to forget the fundamental 
law, He assumed a title expressing 
the universality of His Church and 
her citizenship, and called Himself 
“Son of Man.” 

This Edict of Comprehension, em- 
bodying the truths that the Head of 
every man is Christ and that He is 
the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, is faced 
in several lands by a rebellion that 
has deceived millions and that pre- 
vails over too large a part of the 
world’s surface. Nor is this Lucifer- 
like revolt only racial, buttressed by 
shoddy theories of Aryan and non- 
Aryan, Nordic and Mediterranean, 
round head and long head. It has 
not hesitated to become anti-religious 
in Russia, anti-Christian in Ger- 
many, distinctively atheist in syn- 
dicalist Spain, vindictive in Mexico; 
and now Italy, which has so far kept 
its head on the racial issue, dis- 
tresses the Pope by dallying with 
these trumpery theories. 

Essentially in this instance it veils 
an attack on the Jews, who have 
hitherto received a large measure of 
tolerance there. It is not due to Ger- 
man influence on Fascism so much 
as to Mussolini’s resentment at the 
systematic hostility encountered by 
him in those spheres where Jewish 
influence is believed to count most 
—in Freemasonry, international fi- 
nance, Communism and Socialism. 
Yet at the same time the Jews in 
Italy have never ‘shown lack of 
patriotism, and the Fascist régime 
has found enthusiastic support among 
them. It may be that the Duce will 
not press this opposition to the wild 
lengths visible elsewhere. 

The Pope is by no means unaware 
of the special responsibilities of 


Jewry in the world’s present con- 
fused state; but Christian charity, 
he knows also, can never acquiesce 
in these indiscriminate proscriptions 
and humiliating reprisals, as im- 
posed for instance by excess zeal in 
Germany. 

It may further be admitted that 
in some countries there is, in fact, 
a Jewish problem. A candid Jew once 
said to me that a temptation of Jews 
is to presume upon success, and that 
persecutions have the effect of 
throwing them back upon their re- 
ligion and for a time curing their 
mistakes. He added that it was wise 
usually to keep immigration within 
easily manageable bounds, so that 
numbers would not be an embarrass- 
ment. For when his co-religionists 
lost their Messianic hope and oppor- 
tunity, the race’s zeal and vitality 
found substitute avenues—worldly 
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A sign reading “Jews are not wanted here” stands near a wayside Calvary at the entrance to Obertsdorf in Germany 
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ones, principally, and often financial 
and political. 

Add that the Jews are a dispersed, 
homeless people, gifted moreover 
with persistence and adaptable in- 
telligence (which rarely takes up the 
toilsome, productive occupations— 
like farming, deep-sea fishing, min- 
ing, soldiering, etc.) and the ele- 
ments of a problem are present. The 
finishing touch is given when they 
have a record of ill treatment in 
some countries, and their more 
ardent spirits secrete a revolutionary 
philosophy by way of revenge. Is it 
surprising that the artificers of the 
Russian upheaval numbered many 
of them? 


ATIONS ordinarily get the Jews 

they deserve, and make their 
own alien problem. There is no 
principle so wise as equality for all 
before the Law, and the prompt ap- 
plication of the Law to offenders in 
the very beginning. Certain com- 
munities put themselves supinely in 
the hands of usurers, and then, when 
the tribute becomes too hard, turn 


on the usurers in a@ pogrom or an 
expulsion. That is cruelty following 
upon inefficiency. The remedy is a 


wide-awake government which notes 
tendencies from the outset, and 
regulates them; which visits punish- 
ment impartially on transgressors, 
whether Gentile or Jew. For the con- 
centration of attention upon Jewish 
alleged offenders is apt to suit the 
Gentile crooks; it deflects public 
vigilance from themselves very con- 
veniently. It also suits a negligent 
administration, giving it a timely 
scapegoat. Feeble or corrupt exec- 
utives always like a lightning con- 
ductor, and nearly always carry on 
so as to need one. 

There must, when all is said, be 
something strong in the democratic 
tradition enabling it to make its 
Jews (and other elements) on the 
whole an asset, or at least not a 
danger and a liability. Either it is 
the system, or else the just temper 
of the people. The treatment of 
domestic minorities is a searching 
test of any régime or people. True, 
there are “incidents” when the 
populace is practiced upon by mob- 
orators; and then we see victimiza- 
tion. But these exceptions are always 
censured as departures from fair- 
ness, and are never in danger of 
becoming the rule. 

So too it has been, despite certain 
historical mistakes, in our attitude 
toward the Church. Even the indif- 
ferentist statesman learns in time 
that Church and Gospel are the 
most powerful justification and 


sanction for law and liberty and 
order; and that, without the moral 


and spiritual background, the liga- 
ments of the State would come un- 
done. A monstrous proof of this is 
the demoralization that has set in 
over the Soviet States, where 
purges, sabotage, spying, wrecking, 
confessions and informing have been 
endemic for some years. Young 
pagan Nazis have had to be rounded 
up and disciplined also in Austria 
for practices far removed from 
honesty. Social tone shows swift 
moral deterioration as soon as Creed 
and Church are relegated to the 
background. 

The common Father of Christians 
in his audiences at the Vatican has 
denounced these phenomena. He 
knows and says that the Christian 
way is the sole way—not on grounds 
solely of charity or sentiment, but 
in the light of efficiency and realism. 
Duties and justice should be alike 
for all inhabitants of a country, no 
matter what their parentage or race; 
precisely as our lighting, transit, 
rates and taxes apply to all. That 
ideal is difficult for man with his 
original sin, his tendency to fav- 
oritism and invidious distinctions and 
wire-pulling: it can only be perma- 
nently upheld by an explicit Chris- 
tian inspiration. 

The Church, by command and 
example, refuses steadfastly to dis- 
criminate. She insists upon the right 
of consecrating native priests. She 
yearns to Christianize Jews as well 
as Gentiles. The one blood bond she 
recognizes is that shared in the Eu- 
charist. Her naturalization is Bap- 
tism. In Confirmation she gives the 
freedom of the city. It is she, not 
any State, who is the guardian of 
the family; indeed, some States and 
some forms of business are anything 
but friendly to the family, to a 
natural birth-rate, and to social 
brotherhood. 

There are always, floating about 
the world, clouds of unbelief, dis- 
content and craving, and it is these 
which precipitate upon the latter- 
day rival “religions” to the Faith. 

The wiser way to combat these 
pseudo-faiths is not always the 
frontal attack. Controversy with 
them is but too apt to give them a 
free advertisement by repeating their 
terms and arguments. It is better to 
familiarize a listening world with 
our ideas and terminology by stating 
freshly, in season and out, what we 
know and what we happily live by. 


— swelled head, nationalism, is 
old to the point of staleness. 
Juvenal is full of it. His satires ex- 
press the disgust of a Roman who 
could no longer walk along the Ap- 
pian Way without being elbowed by 
Greeks, Persians and even barbarian 





THE ‘f SIGN 


Celts from Britain! Of course these 
blind types were speechless with 
contempt for the new religion of 
Christ which conferred citizenship 
and dignity upon all, including the 
slave and outcast classes. They 
looked on, dismayed at the rise of q 
joyous, confident religion to which 
the words “foreign” and “barbarous” 
had lost their meaning. All nations 
and tribes were gathered within the 
city of God; and “on the baptized 
earth the Rhine and the Thames be- 
came as Jordan, and every sullen 
desert-girdled settlement of German 
Savages as sacred as Jerusalem.” 

The city of God, of which the 
Stoics doubtfully and feebly spoke, 
was now set up before the eyes of 
men. It was no unsubstantial city 
such as we fancy in the clouds, no 
invisible pattern such as Plato 
thought might be laid up in heaven, 
but a visible corporation whose mem- 
bers met together to partake of their 
Risen Lord, and into which the one 
and only gate was conversion and 
baptism. : 


S A GREAT historian said: “Here 

the Gentile met the Jew he 
had been accustomed to regard as 
an enemy of the human race; the 
Roman met the Greek sophist; the 
Syrian slave the gladiator born be- 
side the Danube. In brotherhood they 
met, the natural birth and kindred 
of each forgotten, the baptism alone 
remembered in which they had been 
born again to God and to each 
other.” 

Such is the effect of genuine 
Christianity—and of no other force. 
Human nature cannot rise to that 
condition of itself; in fact, it is con- 
tinually falling below this high 
standard, and at its worst repudiates 
the ideal altogether, turning instead 
to the old shaby heathen idol of the 
tribe. 

Patriotism is a virtue, based as it 
is on love of land, history, kindred, 
and our native poets, saints and 
thinkers; but nationalism, with its 
exclusiveness, is constantly self-im- 
peached of meanness and untruth, 
just as internationalism of the God- 
less sort leads a man to support alien 
policies. against the true interests of 
his own land. Patriotism—that is, 
delight in one’s country, tradition, 
dear associations, literature, art— 
has room for religion, indeed itself 
is partly religious. But certain “isms” 
and ideologies now current look 
jealously at the Church and her 
transcendental Gospel. Art thou a 
King then?—Pilate is an enduring 
type. 

The answer can only contrive to 
be the same: 

“Thou hast said it.” 
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For years it had been predicted 
that China and Japan should clash, 
but that, so we all thought, would be 
in another day—not in our time. 
After all, China was unprepared, at 
least for war on so vast a scale; nor 
would Japan, before she had driven 
all Soviet influence out of Asia, risk 
an encounter with China. Such was 
the common opinion. 

It appeared, when reports of hos- 
tilities from the North continued, as 
if the inevitable war had actually 
begun. We wondered and doubted, 
but the Chinese had no illusions. 
Squads of young men were seen drill- 
ing in the streets and in the fields, 
first in civilian clothes, afterwards 
in uniforms, and finally with rifles. 
Regular troops by the thousands ad- 
vanced to the Northern front. At the 
same time the Chinese Red Cross 
and other relief societies were or- 
ganizing extensively. 

Yet all this mobilization did not 
elicit much concern. Wasn’t it just 
another Oriental fuss? Wouldn’t 
there be the time-honored compro- 
mise, and though: it did become 
serious wouldn’t a little squeeze solve 
it? Silver bullets frequently decided 
an issue. 

We were amazed and confounded. 
The outlook seemed threatening 
when civilian drills against air-raids 
were ordered, and explicit instruc- 
tions were published. The first signal, 
loud sirens and whistles, meant that 
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the enemy planes were close and 
were heading towards us; the second 
signal announced the near approach 
of the invaders; the third signal, or 
“all clear,” signified that the at- 
tackers had been repulsed, or had 
taken another course. 

Our first practice caused pande- 
monium since all streets had to be 
clear when the _ second signal 
sounded fifteen minutes later. Han- 
kow has about a million people, and 
the longest bund or waterfront in 
Asia, yet it has no street cars or 
busses. It is easy to imagine, when an 
air-raid signal is suddenly given, the 
melee of hooting automobiles, hun- 
dreds of rickshas, and thousands of 
excited and nervous pedestrians, and 
the resulting dismay and confusion 
in the mad rush to obtain shelter. 
At night it is far worse, as all lights 
are extinguished, even the headlights 
of automobiles. If one is far from 
home it is a stirring experience to 
struggle along the congested streets 
in total darkness with the mobs of 
people jostling one another, rickshas 
and automobiles scarcely able to 
move in the jam, and all unable to 
see more than a few feet. ahead. 

After the second alarm no one is 
permitted to move in the streets lest 
by moving bodies, or otherwise, 
signals be given to the enemy. By 
this time the special emergency po- 
lice, firemen with chemicals, am- 
bulance corps, and boy scouts are all 
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Raids on Hankow 


at their appointed stations. At cer- 
tain intersections of the streets 
barricades are erected to prevent 
panic from causing the populace to 
flee from one section to another. 

The air-defense goes into action 
too. Chinese scout planes ascend and 
circle the heavens, ready to swoop 
down on the attackers. After an 
hour or two, when it is certain the 
invaders have left our vicinity, the 
“all clear” is sounded and thousands 
mill through the streets again, happy 
the danger has passed. 

The air-raid drills were faithfully 
carried out, both at day and at night, 
and although they made us raid con- 
scious, yet we were skeptical, and 
doubted “it could happen here.” 


B” happen it did, many times, 
and the horror of some of 
these raids will long linger with us. 
There is a story that when some of 
the simple country folk first saw a 
plane they were puzzled to know 
what kind of food an iron bird ate, 
and what kind and size of egg it 
laid. Had they been in Hankow at 
Easter they would have found out 
what kind of eggs, and that these 
were not Easter eggs. A short resumé 
of a day and a night raid should 
explain the egg mystery. 

Our first day raid was preceded by 
the usual signals. The streets, ex- 
cept for an emergency squad here and 
there, were quickly deserted. Soon 


Soaring above the clouds, this squadron of Japanese naval bombers is bound for Nanchang for 


a raid on Chinese positions there. The picture was made from another plane in the group 


the hum of the bustling city died 
and it became as silent as at 

midnight. Air-raid practice, how- 

ever, had accustomed us to this 

phenomenon, and laughing and jok- 
we awaited the enemy. 

We were shocked, and filled with 
terror, when we heard for the first 
time the enemy above us. The 
rumbling sound caused by the high- 
powered engines of the bombers was 
inmistakable. We intensely searched 
the sky but could see no planes, but 
the droning of the propellers in- 
creased until it roared from the 
s: the invaders were over us, 
somewhere. Then like magic from 
behind a cloud came a squadron of 

ine huge black bombers, like gigan- 
tic birds of prey, in formations of 
three, rushing down towards us like 
a express. 

They were flying at a great height, 
and were making a wide arc in order 


heaven 


to locate their objectives. This was 
quickly accomplished, and then 
forming a line they thundered over 
the centre of the city. 


We dashed for cover, and inside 
the house we huddled together in 
corners, speaking in whispers, and 
waiting for perhaps instant destruc- 
tion. The suspense made us tremble, 
and we felt utterly helpless. 


A rERRIFIC explosion, a few minutes 


later, and heavy thuds that 
seemed to rock the city, froze us to 
the ground. We were being bombed! 
Would we be blown to pieces? Would 


the building come crashing down on 
us? We couldn’t even guess. All 
around us anti-aircraft guns rent the 
air in an attempt to blow the raiders 
out of the sky. Explosion followed 


explosion, but there was nothing we 
could do but hope and pray that no 
bombs would strike us, or hit near 
us. 
As the detonations from the ex- 
ploding bombs receded our courage 
returned, and we peeped out. Im- 
mense clouds of smoke were floating 
to the sky West of us, and long 
sheets of flame were shooting into 
the heavens and rapidly spreading. 
Many blocks of buildings had been 
demolished, and the airdrome had 
been bombed furiously in order to 
destroy any planes on the ground 
there. 


HE aim of the bombers was 

faulty, as the arsenal, the water- 
works, and the electric light plant, 
which obviously had been objectives, 
had not been damaged. The raid had 
lasted only fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, but rows of buildings had been 
blown to smithereens. Others were 
destroyed by fire, probably from in- 
cendiary bombs, and scores of small 
Chinese homes had collapsed, bury- 
ing their occupants alive. Hundreds 
of people were dead, dying, or 
wounded among ruins. China has 
gone through many wars, so-called, 
but this was different. In this de- 
struction from the skies more lives 
were lost in a few minutes, than were 
killed in battles before. 

Greater efforts were now made to 
cope with this aerial warfare. Dug- 
outs were built extensively, and more 
anti-aircraft guns were mounted 
at strategic points, and carefully 
guarded by soldiers. Powerful search- 
lights were installed to light up the 
heavens during night raids. We had 
no doubts now but that the dreaded 


conflict was a reality, and that in 
due time we would be raided at night. 

Our first night raid was a night- 
mare, yet withal spectacular and 
thrilling. After the signals all lights 
were extinguished to prevent the 
enemy from locating his objectives, 
and also to guard against fires and 
signals to the invader. The silent 
city except for moonlight was in 
total darkness. 

The usual dreaded drone of the 
bombers told us of the enemy’s 
presence. In the darkness no planes 
were visible but the increasing 
heavy hum was only too assuring 
that the bombers were somewhere 
overhead. We tremulously watched 
the long beams of light from the 
big searchlights scanning the sky 
for them. 

Suddenly in the glare of one of 
the beams glistened a group of 
bombers, reflecting the light like 
sparkling diamonds. The invaders 
were actually over the center of the 
city before the beams discovered 
them. Other beams quickly con- 
verged to the spot, and fifteen large 
bombers could be seen, sailing 
majestically along, high in the 
heavens, heading for the air field. 
Once caught in the radius of the 
searchlights it is impossible for 
planes to escape from the light 
until they are far beyond the city. 


A FUSILLADE of anti-aircraft guns 
filled the sky with bursting shells 
of shrapnel, yet the bombers, which 
seemed to be in the midst of this 
inferno, passed along in perfect 
formation. Pieces of shrapnel from 
the anti-aircraft guns fell around us. 

Again, from sharp flashes of light 
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shooting up from the ground, and 
followed by loud explosions, we 
knew that the bombers were drop- 
ping their deadly missiles, and so 
rapidly we could not count them. 
Near the air field a light that filled 
the sky, and a reverberation that 
smashed windows, and slammed 
doors, stunned us. We guessed that 
a gasoline tank, or an ammunition 
dump had been struck; probably 
both. 


y THIs time the Chinese planes 

in the surrounding darkness 
could be heard converging on the 
Japanese planes which were plainly 
visible in the beams of light, and 
Chinese anti-aircraft guns ceased 
firing lest they hit their own planes. 
From phosphorous or tracer bullets 
from the Chinese planes and di- 
rected towards the Japanese, we 
knew an aerial battle was on. The 
Japs returned the machine gun fire 
as they sped away One plane shot 
to the earth in flames, and others 
we could not see, came whistling 
down to destruction. In these planes 
either the pilot had lost control or 
had been killed. 

We watched the Japanese bomb- 
ers until they faded from the beams 
of light, and could distinctly hear 
the Chinese scout planes following 
them in the darkness. Shortly after 
silence again lay over the city, and 
the searchlights were extinguished. 
All was darkness except for the red 
glare of fires. After an hour’s in- 
terval the Chinese planes returned, 
and the “all clear” was sounded. 
The city lights, and those in homes 





Waiting grimly for the ap- 
proach of enemy planes, these 
Chinese anti-aircraft gunners 
are on the outer defenses of 
one of China's large cities. An 
eye-witness account of some 
of the air raids and air battles 
at Hankow is given by Fr. 
Arthur Benson, C.P., Passionist 
Mission Procurator in that city 











came on, and thousands. again 
poured into the thoroughfares. 

It was a pitiable sight to see 
stretcher after stretcher, with its 
load of bleeding, mangled flesh, 
men, women, and children—some so 
horribly mutilated that none could 
recognize them—carried to hos- 
pitals. Hundreds had been killed 
and wounded, mostly of the coolie 
class. Many corpses were removed 
from wreckage, some killed by fall- 
ing walls, others burned to skele- 
tons, and many minus arms or legs 
or heads. 

In Hankow we have experienced 
over fifty raids. How many have 
been killed or wounded by bombing 
is still difficult to estimate, but 
without doubt, the casualties run 
into the thousands. 

Often familiarity brings con- 
tempt. At any rate in our case while 
the sense of danger is always present 
we are more resigned. We know 
nothing can save us from a direct 
hit, but if we keep indoors we are 
fairly safe from injury by shrapnel. 

The Missions are doing all possible 
to assist the wounded, and have 
opened many hospitals. China has 
relatively few doctors and nurses 
with modern training, which makes 
the task doubly hard. 


N THE Passionist Missions, our 

Bishop, the Most Reverend Cuth- 
bert O’Gara, has established two 
temporary hospitals. These will be 
attended by Chinese doctors, assisted 
by the Sisters of Charity from Con- 
vent Station, New Jersey, and by the 
Sisters of St. Joseph, from Baden, 
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Pa. Such heroic examples cannot 
fail to impress the Chinese people 
with the mercy and charity practiced 
by the Church, not only to Chris- 


_tians, but also to pagans and stran- 


gers. The people soon comprehend 
that a religion that can inspire its 
members to dwell in a foreign land 
at war, and practice works of mercy 
towards an alien people is worthy of 
respect and admiration. A study of 
doctrine often follows, and in numer- 
ous cases conversion. 

As I write this account, the drive 
on Hankow is being pressed with re- 
newed vigor. We expect frequent and 
more destructive air raids. As many 
women and children as possible are 
being evacuated to western China. 
While their departure will insure 
their temporary safety from bomb- 
ing, they will experience great mis- 
eries. Few have any money for such 
a long journey. They face the hard- 
ships of weather, of meagre food, of 
separation from their families and 
friends. 

These refugees are not entirely un- 
welcomed by their fellow-country- 
men. But poverty is so widespread 
that the people of western China 
cannot give the relief they wish to 
dispense. 

Because of the urgent need of 
the many thousands who are roam- 
ing helplessly through Hunan, our 
missionaries in the Yiianling Vicar- 
iate must have immediate financial 
assistance. Surely few will refuse to 
aid our priests and Sisters who are 
practising the charity of Christ 
amongst these pitiable, innocent vic- 
tims of the undeclared war in China. 


Ae tel 
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Yuanling Refugees 


"Te refugees are arriving in Ylian- 
ling. You can see them just out- 
side the city walls, living in aban- 


doned temples; or in the open—upon 
roofed bridges found all 
along. the roads of China and built 
centuries ago by pagans who would 
do good to their fellows; or in the 


the cool 


sweltering sampans that dot the 
river, each crowded craft bearing 
the white flag indicative of its bur- 


den 

Thus far, they are all from the 
moneyed and leisured classes—peo- 
ple who fled from the invader be- 
cause they had something to lose. 
Chey still have the leisure, but no 
longer the money; that has been 
sacrificed to the fortunes of war, to 
extraordinary travelling expenses, to 
the high cost of living in transit, 
and to sharpers and profiteers, 

Representatives of seven distant 
provinces, they are as alien to the 
population and customs of Yilenling 
as any visiting foreigner, They are 
alien even to their fellow refugees! 
For, they have among them as much 
variation in height and coloring and 
physique as the white man him- 
self; and their dialects repeat again 
the barrier first known to man at 
the tower of Babel. 

We haven't seen them beg or ask 
for help. But we've gone deliberate- 
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ly among them, have found them 
sitting amid the disorder of bedding 
and baskets and bundles, and have 
read the silent misery in their eyes. 
They fled first to Nanking, estab- 
lished homes there, sent their chil- 
dren to good schools, and then the 
terrible happened—Nanking fell. 
Next, they went to Hankow, and 
again resumed this business of liv- 
ing; but, after a few months, the 
Japanese began creeping further up 
the Yangtze, and refugees were 
counselled by Chinese officials to 
leave the city—to “avoid a repetition 
of the tragedy of Nanking.” So they 
travelled on to Changsha, only to 
find Hunan’s capital full of troops 
and alarms—‘“If Hankow falls, our 
turn will come, too.” Again, they 
were told to keep moving. They 
crowded into primitive small boats, 
and spent forty-two suffering, swel- 
tering days on the Yuan River. 
Sitting in our reception room, sip- 
ping our tea, and munching our 
melon seeds, they tell stories that 
defy repetition—for we haven't the 
pain-numbed eyes and the plaintive 
tones of those who make the stories 
credible. Many lost their children 
in the confusion following bombard- 
ments. They don’t know now 


whether they are dead or alive, and 
are torn between the alternate hope 





and despair of ever 
them. 

From others, Death quietly took 
little ones or aged parents whose 
hearts couldn’t stand the shock of 
consecutive air raids. Some saw rela- 
tives die on the road from unaccus- 
tomed hardships, Some saw daugh- 
ters and sisters go insane with fear, 
and commit suicide rather than fall 
into desecrant hands. Everyone of 
them paid toll to the enemy in one 
way or other. We shall spare you 
the agony of detail, discarding it as 
too strong meat, and give you in- 
stead a speech typical of all the 
refugees with whom we have spoken: 
“Don’t pity us. What we've suffered 
is nothing. But the poor, who 
couldn’t flee, they suffered. The 
Japanese killed so many of them 
and destroyed their homes. Oh, bit- 
terness! Oh, bitterness!” 

And what is their lot in Yiianling, 
a town whose rich are planning to 
flee, and whose poor these days are 
gazing with dread into sun-flooded 
and moon-drenched skies? Bare ac- 
commodations have been provided 
for one thousand refugees. The 
others have been advised to stay 
outside the crowded city’s limits, to 
seek work and build homes. “And 
where is the work, and how can we 
build homes?” they ask us—not bit- 


recovering 


Death and desolation from 
the skies. A Chinese mother 
in Hankow moaning over 
the loss of her elder son 
who was blown to bits by 
a bomb. Their home de- 
stroyed, she and her 
younger son — who sits 
here dazed—will probably 
join one of the large bands 
of refugees who are roam- 
ing through West China. 
Your contribution to the 
Hunan Relief Fund will help 
these homeless people 
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terly, indeed—but softly and with 
a heart-breaking reasonableness, as 
though to say, “We're at war, and 
jucky to be living at all.” 

If we must ache with pity for 
proken family units, then what of 
our pain for the armies of little 
children passing through to southern 
Hunan? There are said to be ten 
thousand, altogether; most of them, 
war orphans picked up as vagrants 
in devastated areas; the others, 
removed with the consent of par- 
ents from districts certain of inva- 
sion. 

Each group of thirty-five is in 
charge of a teacher who, in turn, 
divides her authority among the 
older or more responsible children. 
They come in sampan loads, after 
fifty days against the tide between 
here and Changteh; and have their 
ailments treated in our dispensary 


during their several days’ wait for 
the busses that carry them to Chien- 
chow. There they expect to continue 
their education, boys and girls 
alike, as the special charges of the 
Chinese government. Meantime, we 
see them and talk with them and 


have them to tea—solemn little crea- 


tures whose deportment would sug- 
gest that they understand the full 
gravity of a movement that would 
save Chinese youth for China. 

And then there are the High 
School students, hundreds of them, 
who come in class or school units. 
These boys and girls in their teens 
carry a stout stick and a bundle of 
clothes apiece, and have walked 
almost the length of China. We have 
some now in Yianling who have 
been on the road seven months, and 
who have not yet reached journey’s 
end. Like the others, these young 
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people don’t complain. They simply 
answer questions, and are inordi- 
nately grateful for every kindness 
shown them. 

The very patience of this suffer- 
ing, home-loving race is torture to 
us. Americans, we look at them in 
wonder; and our wits begin a whirl- 
wind dance for schemes that will 
help them out cf their predicament. 
Then, faced with the truth that our 
resources are slender and that we 
can do little, we admire for a mo- 
ment their stoic acceptance of their 
plight, only to begin all over again 
our own native processes of thought. 

And, so, because we won’t acknowl- 
edge ourselves beaten, we ask the 
readers of THE Sicn to help us aid a 
stricken and innocent people. We 
ask it in the name of the good Lord 
Jesus, Who died for every race and 
every man. 


Beating Off the Bandits 


Sucre Wednesday the atmosphere 
was charged with all sorts of rumors 
about bandit hordes throwing googly 
eyes at the town. But there seemed 
to be the underlying hope that they 
would pass up this town for better 
pickings at Paotsing. The walled city 
here could easily hold out without 
much effort or many soldiers, while 
Paotsing proved an easy prey with 
its broken down city wall. 

Friday saw the grand procession 
into the city start but it eased some- 
what the next day when the Pao- 
tsing soldiers arrived, though they 
proved fewer than hoped for. Satur- 
day afternoon there was more wild 
crowding into the city. Even the 
poorest seemed to be on the run. 
From noon on it was impossible to 
purchase even the smallest and most 
necessary article of food. Most of the 
men were signed up as water car- 
riers at exorbitant prices. Late that 
night a rumor got around that the 
bandits would surely show them- 
selves and we were convinced of this 
when the thirty soldiers, stationed 
in the bus station, slipped into the 
city about nine o’clock. 

Early in the week down river was 
appealed to for reinforcements and 
the response came that none could 
arrive over the bus road before Mon- 
day. The Paotsing military man 
was asked to send here any and all 
he could spare, and if possible to 
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come in person and take charge. His 
reputation for hounding the bandits 
was an asset, and his fighting quality 
proved lately in his home town of 
Paotsing—gained him added fear 
among the road fraternity. 

His first act Sunday, when he took 
over command, was to order back to 
the bus station the soldiers who had 
so quietly left it behind them. And 
all day Sunday men were pressed 
into service carrying stones and 
throwing up barricades all the way 
from the city gate to the auto road. 
Alleys were closed. From any of the 
roads leading into the city passage 
had to be made in single file. 

Early Monday morning the Pao- 
tsing commander passed the Mission 
with quite a formidable force. Where 
he was going was anybody’s guess 
and nobody’s business. The best in- 
formation I could get was that this 
was just a display to quiet the more 
timid and stop the mad rush made 
on the city’s overcrowded quarters. 
But the country people were coming 
in ever-increasing mobs. About nine 
they had to close the city gates as 
the authorities were afraid too many 
of the Miao tribe were already in 
behind the walls. 

About noon several of the big 
military men came marching out of 
the city. I was at the main gate, so 
I invited them in. They were decked 
out in their finest and said they were 


going out to greet the incoming 
troops the down-river Colonel sent 
along to handle bandit operations. 
Two were leaders of local troops and 
they proved more talkative and 
friendly. When I inquired where our 
friends, the bandits, were, they 
laughed. Bandits! Why they hap- 
pened to be all around. if we can 
only get that down-river contingent 
into town with the vast supply of 
bullets they are hauling along, the 
bandits won’t have it so easy. 


E WERE scarcely seated when 

some of the soldiers rushed in 
calling for the officers, saying wounded 
soldiers had just arrived and re- 
ported that the Paotsing commander 
was trapped in the hills and was ask- 
ing for relief. A few seconds more 
and the street was on to the affair. 
More wild running around and in- 
coherent yelling. I accompanied the 
officers to the bus station but hardly 
got there when guns started banging 
in all directions. The Paotsing com- 
mander arrived but was so fatigued 
from his run that all he would say 
was: “All get into the city; they have 
us out-numbered; there is no stop- 
ping them here, we might do better 
behind the city walls.” 

It so happened that twelve li from 
here he certainly ran into a crowd 
that stirred his suspicions. And when 
two gun carriers appeared he drew 































































Dazed and in terrible an- 
quish, this Chinese father 
at Nanking searches for 
medical help. His child is 
the victim of terror from 
the skies—an air raid. 
Thousands like him have 
walked westward into our 
district in search of safety 
and feed. To make it pos- 
sible for our missionaries 
to arasiat these victims, we 
ask you to send a con- 
tribution to: The Hunan 
Relief Fund—The Sign, 
Union City. N. J. 
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revolver and shot into the 
wded house. That was the signal 
ull his men to pop away at the 
ng bandits. Two machine guns 
taken from the house and some 
ts, the bandits meanwhile get- 
down the hill with the soldiers 
on top and firing away. 
TI soldiers had seventeen of their 
r killed, four badly wounded. 
rhe wounded I saw, for they passed 
us the road. How many bandits 
disabled will never be known. 
Anyway they didn’t leave any dead 
ind that hilltop. 
By one o'clock all the armed 
soldiers of the city came out and 
trotted up towards the bus road. But 
they didn’t get far. The order was 
iven to turn about and in groups 
twelve try to block the alleys. The 
being so narrow and crooked, 
was out of the question for the 
undits to rush down suicide lane. 
When the shooting began I decided 
I had better go home; no sense being 
yut in the rain. The closing of the 
houses sounded like a grand cave-in. 
With all the soldiers yelling where 
to go and what to do, thinking was 
out the question. Had a cyclone 
hit the town or a Japanese bomber 
ppeared I don’t think the confusion 
could have been worse. 
About two o'clock firing started in 


wert 


remaining 


earnest but it was evident it all came 
from the soldiers. I tried to talk with 
some of them to save their bullets— 


might be needed later on—or 

t to hold in till some of the 

bandits got within eye-sight. Non- 
sense galore and on quite a scale. 

I remained across from the Mission 

had a good view from there 


as we 


and it wasn’t dangerous. The soldiers 
kept backing into town but in 
smaller numbers. Finally the last of 
them came along and joined us. 
Three doors down was quite a sub- 
stantial barricade, so we felt secure. 
For about ten minutes we waited for 
the first sight of the bandits but 
they aggravated us by delaying so 
long. From the yelling it was evident 
they reached the bus station but how 
many nobody knew. Later it was 
known they assembled there and de- 
termined on three routes towards the 
city. The “Dare to Die” would charge 
down the main road, others taking 
side paths on each side and to the 
rear. 


E FINALLY got the sight we were 

aching for when seven bandits 
put in an appearance. The soldiers 
screamed and that was the signal 
for shooting. I was then behind the 
Mission walls and with four other 
men propped the main gate. The 
main gate is quite a substantial af- 
fair and I felt certain we could de- 
pend on it to save that side of the 
Mission. 

For more than half an hour both 
sides continued to salute each other, 
neither side getting very much 
worked up over the greetings. The 
Mission was now between the two 
fires and struck in four places but 
the bullets didn’t penetrate even 
single bricks. Next morning I picked 
up the relics. At three firing ceased. 

Then things started. Directly be- 
hind the Mission they let out a most 
uncanny yell. Yell? It sounded worse 
than moanings. And they kept up 
this college yell for several minutes. 


That proved the hardest part of the 
ordeal, for such weird and ungodly 
sounds I can’t recall ever hearing 
from human throats. It certainly 
went through me. It was unnerving 
in the extreme. And how they kept 
it up! The firing was a pleasant re- 
lief compared to it. If the stone 
barricades didn’t melt away at that 
inhuman onslaught then I was con- 
vinced they would hold out against 
any other means. 

Next sounded a bugle call. It be- 
came evident all the soldiers were 
ordered into the city. Bandits also 
used this as the signal to whoop it 
up again, but we were used to it by 
that time. Several minutes later the 
first of these bandits passed by our 
gate. Down near the bottom of the 
gate was a slight crack, but sufficient 
to permit our seeing out. I had one 
of the men lie down to see what he 
could see. And when they finished 
passing he whispered. About seventy 
came down this way, in quite a 
leisurely fashion and as if going to 
market. Most of them had guns, but 
all had some such instrument as a 
long knife or club. Few had soldiers’ 


attire; some were well dressed and’ 


young. 

It then dawned on me we were in 
the frying pan. There was no use 
crying over it. A break might come 
our way, so we kept as still as the 
afternoon air—only none of us was 
as tranquil. Since the main gate was 
made doubly fastened by a carpenter 
I had that morning taken in for two 
or three days’ work, we decided to 
get stools and stay near the gate. It 
could stand a little bracing. Anyway 
I felt I should be on hand if they 
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force an opening. I was racking 
my brains for the proper courtesy 
terms to extend a welcome but noth- 
ing seemed to function. 

Since there was such a mob in the 
Mission I had the women and girls 
hug that back wall to keep out of 
sight and also try to get the gist of 
what the talk was. But nothing could 
pe distinguished as the jargon was 
not Chinese but Miao and a dialect 
not used nearby. 


STARTED towards the house but 
I quickly returned, thinking I 
heard sounds of banging on doors. 
Sure enough, further down and 
towards the city the bandits were 
urging the people to open up their 
houses. Their long looked for 
rescuers were on hand! Both the 
voices and the tapping were gentle 
enough. But nobody seemed to heed 
the gentle pleadings. Strange to say, 
the bandits didn’t insist. Our turn 
soon came but I felt we had a clue. 
Others didn’t open, why should I act 
the monkey and invite trouble. I 
knew we had the best main gate this 
side of the city gates so determined 
to risk it. Because the gate is lined 
with zinc the tapping didn’t seem so 
gentlemanly. We all had our backs 
against the gate and I signaled with 
my fingers to my lips not to talk. 
Then the pounding began and the 
rattling of the tin went through me. 

The chances were in our favor. 
They wouldn’t want to waste any 
time with this one place. They left 
but to our surprise were back again 
within a short time, seven of them, 
with boulders which they flung 
against the gate. Just then others of 
the band stepped along. The only re- 
mark any of us could distinguish was 
the more decent of the gang asking, 
“Why are you doing that? It’s the 
Catholic Mission where they propa- 
gate religion and urge people to do 
good.” 

What a heartening remark! It did 
make me feel the worst was over. In 
fact I talked it over with the 
catechist and suggested our opening 
the gate if others did and if some 
higher bandit officer would come in 
and “talk over the situation. We, 
like others, had orders from the 
town military to close our doors, so 
couldn’t very well open till other of- 
ficers came along with whom we 
could deal. Bluff—but we didn’t have 
a chance to see if it would work. 

I had all in the Mission come into 
my shack to rest and get something 
to drink. Yelling or loud talk would 
inform us if we had to continue our 
former strenuous precautions. But 
nothing disturbed us. It proved a 
long wait till dark for I figured the 
bandits wouldn’t dare park so close 





to the city and in houses that could 
easily have harbored soldiers. After 
dark I had the inmates prepare their 
supper while I tried to swallow the 
bite fixed for myself. If I tried to 
push down a few cobblestones I 
might have had similar success. 
Nothing seemed to function. 

We got ready to pass the night. 
Only the smallest light was kept 
burning. 

I was up at four, gathered the 
crowd for Mass, consumed the 
Blessed Sacrament and settled down 
to see what this day would have in 
store. At the first streak of daylight 
we again gathered at the main gate 
and were there but a short time 
when we heard foot-steps. They 
proved to be those of two small girls 
of the neighborhood. We asked them 
to come closer and learned that no- 
body was around. Fine! We opened 
the gate and sent two men in each 
direction. Other houses were then 
opening and the same anxious in- 
quiry from and to all, “Where are 
the bandits?” 

Within half an hour one of our 
men returned from the bus road say- 
ing that all the bandits were then 
out of sight as they left half an hour 
before. They had remained all night 
in the bus station, cooked their 
breakfast and left just at day-break. 
Other people came down from be- 
hind and told the same story. The 
bandits who parked in the big 
Temple behind the Mission had also 
evacuated. At seven, when I went up 
to the station, there was a handful 
of men around. We recognized some 
of them—neighbors who were on 
hand to see if the bandits left behind 
the bedding they borrowed for the 
night. No bedding or anything else 
to be seen, nothing but wreckage. 


T was surely heart-rending to 

hear the tales the poor people 
sobbed out. Little did they ever have 
but they were worse off now than 
they were yesterday noon. With 
barely enough to guarantee the next 
meal, they were quite unceremoni- 
ously relieved of this little with blows 
and mocking language. The entire 
West Street was cleaned out. The 
poor had to pay the bill. That was 
the saddest part of the debacle. The 
Miao bandits didn’t spare even their 
own people, though so many banked 
on it. 

I got down to the city wall around 
eight, but I could not enter the city. 
The soldiers on top of the wall were 
friendly enough. I tried to get them 
to have some higher officer come out, 
but to no avail. Orders were not to 
let anybody in. Shortly before eleven 
they opened two of the main gates 
but only after Rev. Hartman and 
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myself sent in cards and contacted 
a higher officer. After we got in they 
kept the gate open. But it wasn’t till 
noon they permitted anyone to enter 
or leave the city. The city officials 
were supposed to have let down from 
the walls two spies at nine o’clock to 
go out and ascertain where the ban- 
dits were, but by that time everybody 
on West street could furnish definite 
information. 


wr who stayed around the bus 
station with the bandits that 
morning—the poor people who vainly 
attempted to recover the bedding 
they were forced to part with, 
though it was supposed to be just 
loaned for the night—were the best 
witnesses as to the movement of the 
bandits. It was at daybreak they all 
left in a body, up towards the Ki Tung 
Ping section to cross the river. These 
same people maintain that three to 
four hundred bandits were involved, 
all having either the common army 
rifles or revolvers. The bandits made 
such a quick sweep that they were 
not prepared to carry out looting 
operations on a grand scale. Little of 
anything did they cart off. 

Only two bandit leaders were in- 
volved. One was Ma Lao Wei from 
the border—an old terror. The other 
was the supposed son of the Kien- 
chow outlaw, Lung Yun Fei. Ma Lao 
Wei actually came along and was 
talking to the catechist of Mr. Hart- 
man. It was only when that son of 
Lung Yun Fei arrived in this section 
Thursday or Friday that the situ- 
ation became critical, for he bragged 
he brought along the machine guns 
and bullets that would place this 
section under his control. 

Posters plastered all along West 
Street made known who the guest- 
troops were—the 3rd Route Army 
appointed by Kiang Wei Yuan, and 
with a two-fold purpose: Cut down 
the taxes; hinder Japan. 

At five all the military and civil 
officials, with the entire armed force, 
paraded out towards the bus road to 
meet the incoming contingent of 
down river troops. But at dark they 
returned without them. At noon the 
next day, they arrived. I went out 
with the Paotsing Commander and 
the magistrate to meet them. The 
officers were extremely pleasant and 
all down-river military graduates. 
The assistant General of the 15th, 
Home-Guards, two full tuan of 
troops, a passenger bus loaded with 
ammunition, machine guns and 
money arrived. 

Though this bandit raid took place 
some months ago, I believe that the 
readers of THE Sicn will be interested 
in it as a record of conditions which 
have not yet ceased. 





The Apostolate of Courtesy 


A CHRISTIAN civilization may be 
developed if the spiritual force of the 
Mystical Body of Christ is freed to 
show the attractiveness of Christ to 
our fellow Americans. We can attract 
persons to Christ by being lovable our- 
selves. We can make a Christian 
civilization by being civilized Chris- 
tians ourselves. 

To attract people that they may 
seek from us the secrets of our knowl- 
edge of revealed truth and show that 
it elevates and beautifies human na- 
ture, we must be courteous. 

There can be no drawing of souls 
to Christ without courtesy. 


Of Courtesy, it is much less 

Than Courage of Heart or Holiness, 
Yet in my Walks it seems to me 

That the Grace of God is Courtesy. 


So sang Belloc. 

There are forms of etiquette de- 
veloped that have no charity in them. 
We may well believe that there was a 
proud etiquette among the overlords 
of Rome into whose power Our Lord 
chose to be born. Pilate and Herod 
were polite to each other. There are 
good manners among naval Officers, 
who must live closely together. With- 
out courtesy their lives would become 
intolerable, The rich and proud of the 
world have developed courtesy, for 
they have learned that they can do 
much more in a gentle and tranquil 
atmosphere than in an uncouth and 
disturbed environment. 

In societies, too, where death quick- 
ly followed rudeness, as among the 
dueling gentry of the old South and 
among some of the half-savage tribes 
of the South Sea isles, there have 
been codes of courtesy. Wherever the 
worldly-wise are long entrenched in 
power they learn the value of charm, 
“charm,” as G. K. Chesterton wrote 
of the Saracens, “strong as the tor- 
ture, being chosen to change the 
mind.” 

Courtesy cultivated out of natural 
wisdom is instructive. But the court- 
esy which Catholics should study 
should be motivated supernaturally 
because it encourages the action of 
grace and grows out of the fulness 
of the grace in the hearts of those who 
are joined by mystical ties to Christ. 

The study and imitation of Christ 
and His Mother and the Saints de- 
velop the finest, fullest, and warmest 
of all courtesies. The monks who 
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taught Europe the arts of civilization 
taught the courtesies that flowered in 
the high refinements of chivalry. For 
the art of living is the highest of all 
the arts; courteous living is a fine 
art. 

Of course, as Cardinal Newman said 
in his essay on the Gentleman, po- 
liteness is not the badge of sanctity; 
and as Belloc says in his verse “court- 
esy is much less than courage of 
heart or holiness.” There are rough 
diamonds. Pain or ignorance may pre- 
vent very holy people from manifest- 
ing courtesy. 

We have all met many Catholics in 
America, whose lives conférm not 
merely to the Ten Commandments, 
but who practice most of the evangel- 
ical counsels heroically, yet whose 
manners are rude and whose attitude 
is truculent. This condition is found 
among peoples who have been perse- 
cuted for their race or their religion, 
or who have been mocked for their 
poverty or ignorance of worldliness. 
Where it may be condoned for these 
reasons, it may be tolerated. 

Such people are only tolerated— 
and avoided. They are let live; they 
are not sought. They do not attract 
others. Despite their possession of 
grace they do not convey its value to 
others. Nor are they reasonably happy 
themselves. They do not get out of 
life all the high joy that God in- 
tended for them. They seem to forget 
that there were joyful mysteries as 
well as sorrowful. 

But, while I would emphasize the 
rfatural advantages of courtesy, my 
primary motive is the hope that 
through courtesy our Catholic people 
may be given more penetrating in- 
sight into their own souls, that they 
may learn through the discipline of 
courtesy to know better and admire 
more Christ Our Lord and His dear 
Mother and the gentle Saints. 


ERE is a form of Catholic Action, 
an apostolate, in which all may 
participate, and which, I am per- 
suaded by experience, is a necessary 
condition to any activity we might 
attempt among our fellows to con- 
vince them of the supernatural val- 
ues possessed by the Church we 
represent. . 
It is said of the early Christians 
that they converted their fellows, be- 
cause it was observed of them that 
they loved one another. This love must 
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have been made evident to the eyes 
and ears of the pagans by the gentle 
courtesies of the Christians. 

I am convinced that all forms of 
Catholic Action will remain inopera- 
tive in this country, until the most 
noticeable characteristic of American 
Catholics becomes their courtesy. Our 
personalities must become attractive 
before people will want to know what 
motivates our lives, before they will 
be intrigued by our assertion that 
through our Holy Communion we are 
joined to the Personality of Christ, 
the God-Man. 

The world is ruled by personalities, 
The direction of world events is de- 
termined by the principles upon 
which persons act. We can turn the 
direction of affairs toward a Christian 
civilization by the power of Christ’s 
Personality made manifest in our per- 
sonal imitation of Him. We can rule 
the hearts of all men of good will, if 
persons look to us for the secret of 
good living, which is manifest in 
courtesy. 


ourRTESY is the most effective ex- 
ternal means the Church has of 
winning dominion over souls. She 
has no force of arms nor of finance 
to compel obedience to her law. Nor 
did Christ, when He chose to be born 
in a stable, indicate that he valued 
material means of conquest. He would 
win souls by persuasion. No one is 
persuaded who is bullied or irritated. 

The manners of the bully have been 
cultivated in American cities and in 
the lower levels of business inter- 
course. The cult of the Communists 
is manifested through a grim, un- 
smiling hardness of manner. The 
Marxist spokesmerrfor the poor would 
prepare them for ruthlessness by 
harshness. The mucker-pose is made 
a fashion, and surrealism is related 
to vulgarity. e 

But Catholics cannot conquer brute 
force by brute force, nor out-bully the 
bullies. It is theirs rather to show 
their confidence in the ways of Christ 
by relying on gentleness in their rela- 
tions with their fellows. 

It may be that some will have to 
deal courteously with their execution- 
ers, which, too, is a way of reaching 
and converting hardened hearts; for 
Christian courtesy is the expression 
of a person’s idea of what he or she 
is and of what every other man or 
woman or child is—a child of God. 














Whose Is The Child? © 


The Struggle For the Preservation of the Family and For the Parents’ Rights in the Educa- 
tion of Their Children Lies at the Heart of the Conflict Between the Church and the World 


Or ALL the points upon which 
the conflict between what is called 
“the modern world” and the Church 
is being fought, the most important 
py far is the struggle for the family, 
at the heart of which lies the ques- 
tion, “Whose is the child?” 

The answer of the Church has 
always been the same. It is not only 
the answer of the Church, it is the 
answer of natural religion:—The 
child is the parents’: the child does 
not belong first to the State, it be- 
longs first to the family. The family 
is prior to the State; the custody of 
the child, the education of the child, 
the formation of the child’s mind— 
the whole business appertains to the 
parents. Any other authority exer- 
cised over the child can only be in 
right morals a delegated authority 
proceeding from the parents. That 
claim in natural religion and in 
Catholic moral theology, that atti- 
tude towards society, is the kernel of 
the whole affair. 

Now, what is called “the modern 
world” and “modern thought” takes 
up another and a contradictory atti- 
tude. It proclaims the doctrine that 
the child belongs first of all to So- 
ciety, that is, to the State. Even if 
that doctrine is not proclaimed in set 
form it is implied by the affirmations 
upon right and wrong which the 
modern opponents of Catholicism 
make in the laws which they pass 
from time to time. Like all false 


doctrine, this doctrine may exist in. 


any one of a great number of forms, 
proceeding in series from the less 
to the more drastic, and from the 
almost innocuous to the poisonous. 
When we have examined these forms 
we shall see where the issue lies and 
at what point the Catholic mind is 
compelled to pass from distaste to 
active opposition. 

The first point of attack between 
the opposed forces, the first clash in 
the battle, is on what is called, not 
very accurately, “Education;” what 
should be called with more accuracy, 
“Instruction.” The modern State 
claims the right in a greater or a less 
degree to control the instruction of 
the child, whether or not the parent 
wills that instruction. 

To begin with the most innocuous 
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form of this evil:—It is stated that 
the State cannot afford illiterate 
citizens. It has the right to look into 
the affairs of every family and sat- 
isfy itself that the children have at 
least a certain minimum of instruc- 
tion. The plea is put forward on the 
grounds that an ignorant population 
cannot stand up against rivals, and 
that the State or Government is the 
natural guardian of the community’s 
strength, moral and material. Just as 
the State must provide armed forces 
when an alien invader threatens, so 
the State must provide instruction 
against the danger of ignorance. 

Two things are notable here. First, 
that the claim was never made be- 
fore, and especially was it unknown 
in Christian society. It is quite a 
modern thing, begun in the French 
Revolution and first formulated by 
Danton when he said, “After bread 
the next necessity of the citizen is 
instruction.” 

Well, even if that point were 
granted (and I do not think, as an 
abstract point, it can be granted, 
though in practice we are all so used 
to it that we have come to regard it 
as a matter of course), but even if 
that point be granted I say, there is 
a second point of far greater impor- 
tance which you hardly ever hear 
analyzed, examined and concluded 
upon. It is simply this: You say the 
State must see to it that a minimum 
of instruction is obtained by all. Well 
and good. But instruction in what? 
And in what order? 


T Is a matter of perpetual aston- 
ishment to me to see the way 
people today take things for granted 
without examining them, bolting 
doctrines whole, and among others, 
this modern doctrine of necessary 
instruction. 

Obviously the right order in the 
instruction of a child is, first of all, 
its philosophy; after that, matters of 
practical use in daily life in propor- 
tion to their universal value. On 
account of our chaotic state of 
morals, on account of our doctrinal 
divisions, which sprang ultimately 
from the Reformation, the first ele- 
mentary principle is simply left out! 
It is not a good, it is an evil, to teach 
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people to read if you give them 
thereby the opportunity to read what 
will damn them. It is not a good, it 
is an evil, to teach people the various 
doctrines on property if you do not 
teach which doctrines are right and 
which are wrong. You cannot say to 
the child, “Some people think it right 
to steal, some people do not. Make up 
your own mind.” You cannot say to 
the boy or girl who has just learned 
to read, “Here is my library, full of 
doubtful books, and some books that 
would do you mortal spiritual injury, 
many that would confuse you and 
misinstruct you. Roam about at your 
leisure and read whatever you like.” 
You can of course give this sort of 
freedom to adult people who have 
received a clear scheme of morals, 
but you cannot give it to people who 
have not such a scheme, and that 
for two reasons. 


IRST, a positive reason, which 

everybody but a lunatic must ad- 
mit, that a minimum number of 
doctrines are vital to individual hap- 
piness and health and the rest of it. 
The second, a negative reason, that 
you cannot teach anything without 
implying some moral note in your 
teaching. 

In practice, although we make no 
definition of the order in which we 
teach things, we do begin with 
morals, that is, with a philosophy. 
The family, and even to some extent 
the public school, teach right and 
wrong according to their lights. If 
they did not, human life could not 
be lived at all. They often over- 
emphasize one thing, they often in- 
sist on things actually wrong, but 
they are compelled to teach some 
scheme of morals first. There is no 
way out of it. Patriotism is often 
exaggerated as a duty at the expense 
of humanity, of truth; and such 
actually wrong doctrines as the doc- 
trine that there ought to be no 
private property are taught in a 
great many places and by a great 
many people. But my point is this— 
to be taught at all you have to begin 
with some moral doctrine. 

Now, after that what are the prac- 
tically useful things? The general 
answer today is, “The practically 
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useful things are ability to read 
print, ability to write, an elementary 
knowledge of geography and of his- 
tory.” To this, many would add, 
“Some training in the way in which 
one’s native tongue should be pro- 
nounced and some acquaintance with 
a few at least of the great master- 
pieces in its literature.” 

Now few would take exception to 


this list of useful things but we mod- . 


erns often have to remark that it 
leaves out other things just as useful. 
By leaving them out it is implied 
that these other things are not so 
important. Yet the work of a house- 
hold—cooking and cleaning and 
mending—is more essential to human 
life than reading or writing. The one 
does not exclude the other, but 
household management ought to be 
taught first of temporal things. 

Crafts and trades have to be 
taught. We may be told that these 
are not essential as a whole: that is 
true, but as separate activities they 
are essential. There must be people 
who can deal with wood and with 
metal and with ships, and above all 
with growing and garnering food. 
When this is pointed out, our op- 
ponents nearly always say that all 
that comes later. 


w= some of it does, some does 
not. Certainly some knowledge 
of the natural life around you and 
of how nature works and of how food 
is grown and wood cut, and all the 
rest of it, are the better learned if 
one learns them very early indeed. 
It is lamentable, in Europe at least, 
to notice how, especially in England 
with the spread of what is called 
compulsory “elementary education,” 
the children living in the heart of 
the English countryside, the heirs to 
countless generations of English 
country life, grow up ignorant of the 
birds and beasts around them and 
of the whole life of nature. 

Then there is the very important 
point of “what categories of instruc- 
tion most affect the human being 
morally.” History is an obvious point. 
When little English boys and girls 


were taught, as they were taught in 
Queen Victoria’s reign (and may still 
be taught for all I know) that the 
English people had come over from 
Germany in little boats 1500 years 
ago, killed off the people living in 
Britain at the time, and resettled the 
country, it necessarily had an endur- 
ing effect upon opinion. If they had 
been taught that the origins of Eng- 
land were quite different, that Eng- 
land was a province of the Roman 
Empire and that our civilization was 
due to the Catholic Church, in the 
absence of which they would all have 
remained savages, it would have had 
quite another effect upon opinion. 

The same is true when you are 
teaching geography. What you say 
about foreign countries in a certain 
manner will have such and such an 
effect. If you say something different 
it will have a different effect. 

Now of all this the point is that if 
you have parental control, if the par- 
ents choose to what school a child 
shall go—as in wealthier classes they 
do—or (when there can be only one 
school) if the parents have most of 
the say in the management of the 
school, then the things taught are 
consonant to right morals. If you 
have a child taught something by 
State force against the wishes of the 
parents you are acting wrongly. 
What is more, if you allow the State 
philosophy to be imposed upon a 
child whose parents are indifferent 
or only slightly hostile you are also 
acting wrongly. 

Where the religion of the com- 
munity is more or less homogeneous, 
as it is in England, or in much the 
greater part of Ireland, or in Italy, 
you will be fairly certain of the pub- 
lic education being in tune with that 
religion. Even if the government is 
opposed to that religion it will have 
to consider the wishes of the fam- 
ilies. The difficulty comes in when 
there is real conflict in religion 
throughout the State. When you 
have that, very difficult and mo- 
mentous problems arise, but if the 
general rule is kept that the wishes 
of the parents shall be the control- 
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ing influence, no great harm will be 
done. The problem was fairly wey 
solved in the German Reich before 
the Great War; it is not solved byt 
tolerably well dealt with in moder 
England; in France it has been 
dealt with. The school teacher ip 
France is simply a State officer, State 
trained and half the time an enemy 
of the parents’ religion, the excuse 
being given that as opinions differ 
on religion, religion must not come 
into education at all. The result has 
been a gradual dechristianizing of 
the French masses—the worst thing 
that could happen to any country, 
We are only beginning to see the 
fruits of that catastrophe today. 


ORSE as an infringement of pa- 

rental right is the doctrine of 
total control, the doctrine that a 
child from its earliest years and on 
through adolescence must be molded 
by the State, if the parents consent 
or no. That so far has only appeared 
under the modern despotisms and it 
is perhaps the worst of all the at- 
tacks on the family; it might easily 
become in time worse in its effects 
than divorce itself. Whether so great 
and violent an attack upon human 
nature can continue, time will show, 
but for the moment it is going on 
in full swing over half Western 
Europe. 

Against the whole business of State 
interference between the parent and 
the child there must and will come 
a reaction. Will that reaction come 
in time? If it does not, one of two 
things must happen—either the 
gradual loss of our religion and 
morals by the community or a con- 
flict between those who still main- 
tain family rights and those who 
deny them. The latter fate would 
seem the more probable. It is often 
said that the uncertain and con- 
fused doctrines of modern times will 
end in sharper divisions and conse- 
quently in persecution of the Church 
by its opponents. It may be so. If 
this does come, I am inclined to 
think that it will first come in the 
field of education. 





Man a Ritualist 


Man is, by instinct, not only a lover of beauty, he is also by 
nature a “ritualist”; that is to say, he does, when left alone, de- 
sire form and ceremony, if significant. People may not realize 
it clearly, but they do believe in symbol—also if significant. 
Under Protestantism the symbol was first emptied of meaning 
and then, very naturally, thrown away. If this instinctive craving 
for ceremonial is denied to man in religion, where it pre-emi- 
nently belongs, he takes it on for himself in secular fields; elabo- 
rates ritual in secret societies, in the fashion of his dress, in the 


details of social custom. 


Ralph Adams Cram in “Affirmations” 


Nationalism 


Nationalism involves a sin against reason as well as a sin 
against faith. It has been defined as the system, doctrine, oF 
movement which gives the national state the highest place in the 
hierarchy of values. Whether in its Hegelian, its Nazi, or any 
other form, the absolute state is a violation of nature and of 
reason. And the Church is likely to pronounce it so, whenever 
the anterior rights of the individual or the family are not re- 
spected, or whenever the Church herself is prevented from exer- 
cising her functions. It is possible that Nationalism, clearly de- 


fined of course, may yet be officially declared a heresy. 


Rev. Raymond Corrigan, S. J., in “The Church and the Nineteenth Century” 
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“ 

Now. what’s that that you’ve got 
there, Mr. Patch?” 

The visitor, young Mr. Prothero, 
Clifford’s schoolmaster, indicated the 
large leather-bound volume on the 
round table in the parlor window 
which was serving as a pedestal for 
a bowl of goldfish. 

Mr. Patch—he was Clifford’s grand- 
father—being personally addressed, 
made answer. “It’s the Bible,” he 
said. The young man ought to have 
known that, for he had been talking 


religion with Clifford, after discuss-. 


ing the scholarship about which he 
had called to see Clifford’s father. 

Tom Prothero pursued his in- 
quiries. 

“And can you tell me where you 
got it from?” he asked, just a little 
bit in the tone in which he addressed 
Clifford’s class. 

Mr. Patch 
enough. 

“I got it from my father,” he said, 
“and I’ve given it to my son Bob, 
and young Clifford here will have it 
some day. It’s the family Bible. I 
brought it along with me when the 
farm was sold.” 

His interrogator was not to be 
diverted by the allusion to the farm 
and its evacuation. 

“And where did your father get it 
from?” he asked. Clifford was sitting 
there listening. A sharp lad and 
capable of reasoning things out—the 
old boy was neither here nor there. 
Tom Prothero had embarked on 


answered i readily 








Catholic Action with a right good 
will. 

“From my grandfather. It’s the 
family Bible,” Mr. Patch repeated, 
with pride. 

“And where did he get it from?” 

“I reckon he must have bought it,” 
Mr. Patch said. The family faded 
into illiteracy after two generations 
back. He was beginning to wilt under 
the questioning of this odd young 
man, for all his bright and kindly 
eye. 

The other continued, remorselessly. 
“But where did the bookseller get 
the Bible from? I don’t mean the 
printer; I mean how came there to 
be a Bible for the printer to print?” 

Jacob Patch rubbed his chin and 
considered. Schoolmasters had a 
queer way of asking questions— 
almost as bad as the lawyers. 

“The Bible’s the Word of God,” he 
said. And then he added, with a 
sudden spurt of energy, “and it’s four 
hundred years this year since it was 
first given us, so I’ve been told.” 

Tom Prothero readjusted his long 
figure on the guest’s chair. He had 
embarked on Catholic Action entirely 
on Clifford’s account. The boy knew 
how to think. 

“But the Bible was not written at 
the Reformation,” he objected. 

“Where did the Reformers get the 
Bible from?” 

Old Mr. Patch fastened a _ be- 
wildered eye on the crochet mat 
which intervened between the worn 
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family Bible and the bowl of goldfish. 
Clifford listened with relish. Pro- 

thero was getting at something. 
His grandfather was not generally 


. apt at repartee. 


Grandfather made an effort, how- 
ever. 

“I’ve heard,” he said, “that the 
priests in the old days were afraid 
of letting the people read the Bible 
because it showed up their lies, so 
they kept it locked up safe.” 

“But why did they want to keep it 
safe? Why did they want to keep it 
at all if it gave away their religion?” 
Tom Prothero waited for the other’s 
rejoinder with a challenging eye. 

Old Mr. Patch fell back on an af- 
firmation. 

“The Bible’s the Word of God,” he 
said. He fixed his eye on the bowl of 
goldfish and squared his jaw. 

“Of course it is; but how do you 
know it?” Tom Prothero leaned for- 
ward in his chair. “The old Church 
knew it because it was the old 
Church who compiled the Bible— 
chose it out of a lot of writings that 
were not the Word of God. And 
that’s how I know its the Word of 
God,” he concluded, triumphantly, 
“else my belief in the Bible would 
have nothing to stand on.” 

Jacob Patch lowered his eye from 
the bowl to the book below. “It was 
Iris, my boy Bob’s wife, that was for 
setting the goldfish on the top of 
it,” he said. “It don’t seem to me 
right. The Bible’s the Word of God. 
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But Iris always gets her own way.” 

Clifford grinned; but Tom Prothero 
suddenly relented. After all, it was 
rather a shame to be heckling the 
poor old chap whose good faith was 
unimpeachable. “Quite right, Mr. 
Patch,” he said, “the Bible’s a holy 
book, and Holy Church won’t allow 
anyone to interfere with it. Don’t 
you worry.” 


epee he proceeded to ask Jacob 
about the farm, and the latter 
was delighted to tell all about the 
place where he had been born and 
brought up. It happened to be a 
place where Tom Prothero some- 
times visited friends and they had a 
great talk about Plimton and the 
changes that had taken place there 
in recent years. Mr. Patch’s wife and 
his mother lay buried in the church- 
yard there. The farm had been sold, 
and Bob, his youngest son, had 
brought him to live in the London 
suburb which was far from being 
his native soil. 

“You prefer country life,” Tom 
Prothero suggested, and Jacob made 
answer: “Aye, they go too fast for 
me in town. They’re out to smash 
everything, like a child that’s given 
a toy that goes vy itself and has to 
break it up to see why. Or that builds 
a house with its bricks and doesn’t 
reckon that it’s finished until it’s 
knocked it down.” 

“That was a nice lad,” Jacob com- 
mented when Mr. Prothero had 
taken his departure. “That’s to say, 
when he stopped asking questions 
and started talking about the farm.” 

It would appear that Mr. Prothero 
was continuing to enlighten his pupil 
in a more direct way. One Saturday 
afternoon Clifford returned home in 
a highly informative’mood. 

“You know, Granddad,” he said, 
“The Bible wasn’t written in English. 
It was in Greek first of all. Prothero 
took a lot of us to the British Mu- 
seum and there’s a page of it there. 
The Bolshies stole it from a 
monastery in Russia, and we bought 
it from them for a million pounds 
(Clifford’s figures were open to cor- 
rection). Awfully queer sort of writ- 
ing it’s in. You’d never be able to 
read it even if you knew Greek. The 
chaps who translated it must have 
been clever.” 

Old Mr. Patch surveyed his grand- 
son with an unquiet eye. He some- 
how didn’t like all this human inter- 
vention that was being hinted at, or 
rather, alleged, by Clifford. The boy 
was bright, but he thought too much 
of himself—it came of giving him 
that high-falutin’ name. Iris was too 
fond of show; that was why she had 
perched the goldfish bowl on the top 
of the family Bible between the lace 


curtains that she was so proud of. 

It was a new and disconcerting 
thought that the Bible had not been 
written in the native tongue of Jacob 
Patch. True, he had been told of the 
time in the past history of his coun- 
try when the people were given the 
Bible in English for the first time, 
but somehow he hadn’t thought 
about any antecedent existence of 
the Word of God. The old parson at 
Plimton had often spoken in the 
pulpit of the dark times when the 
Bible was kept from the people. 

Iris, in spite of her fantastic name, 
was a kind soul, so kind that she 
might be forgiven her snobbish habit 
of putting an exhibit in her front 
window. She was practical, too—had 
she not found a practical use for the 
family Bible? “I believe Granddad’s 
fretting after the farm,” she said to 
her husband one day. “Fancy, after 
all these years!” 

“It’s my mother that he’s fretting 
after,” Bob, her husband, replied. 
“He never forgets her; nor his own 
mother either, and goodness knows 
how long she’s been gone.” 

It was Clifford, however, who made 
the suggestion that his grandfather 
might like to visit the old place and 
“see the changes.” 


LIFFORD was becoming more fear- 
some than ever with his new 
ideas. He had gained his scholarship 
at the County School and was at- 
tending there nowadays. 

“The Bible’s full of mistakes,” he 
announced one day. “You’re not 
obliged to believe it any more. Black- 
thorne says so and he’s a B.A. He 
says there’s no such thing as the res- 
urrection of the body.” 

(Mr. Blackthorne B.A. was at pres- 
ent occupying the niche which never 
lacked for a hero.) 

Jacob turned his faded eyes on the 
speaker. There was the ghost of a 


flash in them, but also a look of fear. - 


“He be talking nonsense,” he said. 
“The Bible’s the Word of God, and 
Almighty God don’t make mistakes.” 

All the same it was disquieting. 
These were strange times; upsetting 
times. Everything was being turned 
upside down. The farm itself, they 
told him, was standing in the midst 
of a colony of houses built up on the 
meadow that bordered the church- 
yard where Jane, his wife, lay in her 
last sleep—and his old mother. What 
a mother she had been! 

He had always loved the story of 
the resurrection, of the empty tomb. 
He had wondered would Jane rise up 
—the Jane whom he had wooed and 
wedded? And he, the young Jacob 
who had vaulted the churchyard 
stile, as full of life as young Clifford, 
though not so cocksure? 
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Clifford’s remarks somehow fright. 
ened him. He was a, good lad, but he 
didn’t understand. : 

One day the boy offered to take 
his grandfather to the British My. 
seum to see the mummies in the 
Egyptian Rooms. Jacob had never 
yet been to the British Museum; his 
visits to London were rare. He had 
seen Westminster Abbey and had not 
forgotten it. The Houses of Parlia. 
ment had made a lesser impression 
on him. London was a terrible place, 
perilous beyond words. Clifford 
dragged his grandfather down into 
the bowels of the earth and conveyed 
him by Tube to their destination. 

“T’ll show you the page of the Bible 
that came from the Russian Monas- 
tery,” Clifford said, when they had 
duly inspected the mummies. Jacob 
didn’t think much of the latter. He 
didn’t hold with the dead being kept 
in glass cases to be looked at. He was 
conducted to the gallery where the 
Codex Sinaiticus was on exhibition, 


H stoop surveying the priceless 
fragment with troubled eyes, 
Was that the language Almighty 
God spoke Himself? It was hard to 
believe that the cramped script rep- 
resented words, let alone the words 
of the Gospel. Had Almighty God 
written it Himself, like the Ten Com- 
mandments? He was at a_ loss 
whether to be thrilled or disconcert- 
ed. He had aiways looked upon the 
Bible in a simple way as emanating 
from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Primerily a British pro- 
duction though circulating amongst 
the heathen in their own tongues. 

The visit to the British Museum 
was a mixed joy. While they were 
in the train Clifford informed his 
companion that they were passing 
under the site of Tyburn gaJlows and 
that there were piles of dead men’s 
bones between them and the day- 
light. It was all uncanny and topsy- 
turvy, this new world. 

It was on Easter Sunday that Clif- 
ford suggested an expedition back to 
the old place. Jacob had been more 
and more drooping in spirits of late. 
He was passing through a dark night 
—a tunnel in a topsy-turvy world. 
The Bible was the Word of God and 
the Bible said that the dead would 
rise with their bodies. His mother 
had taught him that. 

“Now, Granddad,” Clifford said. 
“We'll go to Plimton on the coach 
and you can see the place where the 
farm used to stand. They’ve built 4 
house with a flat roof called a sun- 
trap in its place. Prothero told me 
so; he goes out there sometimes.” 
The allusion to his late master was 
made in a slightly patronizing tone. 

“I’d like to go and have a look at 
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grandmother’s grave,” Jacob 
said. “There’s a place for me in it, 
and my mother’s buried nearby.” 

“Righto,” Clifford said, good- 
naturedly. “You can have a look at 
the old church, too, if you like. It 
yll be open, being Sunday.” 

So on the morning of Easter Sun- 
day the two started off. It was not a 
jong ride to Plimton. It lay just 
beyond the border of what might 
legitimately be called outer London. 
Green fields and meadows had given 
place to clusters of neat houses. 
They fringed the churchyard which 
struggled to retain its ancient peace 
though Progress was peeping greedily 
over the hedge. It might be queried: 
would Jane really be allowed to sleep 
here “until the day dawned?” Dark 
queries shadowed the mind of Jacob 
as he stood beside the green mound 
that covered the mortal remains of 
his wife, gazing over the hiatus 
which the Catholic Church fills in 
with prayer. He was thinking of “the 
gure and certain hope of a resurrec- 
tion” in which Jane’s body had been 
committed to the earth. And his 
mother’s. She lay beside Jane. Sup- 
pose it was true what Clifford had 
said—that the Bible made mistakes? 
One never knew, these days. 

“There’s a service going on in 
church,” Clifford said. “Do you want 
to go in?” He hoped his grandfather 
would answer in the negative. Jacob 
Patch demurred. It was many years 
since he had been to church. Bob 
and Iris were not church-goers and 
he had got out of the habit. The 
churches were strange—changed just 
like everything else. He had felt— 
wistfully—that he was not sure 
whether he possessed a right of 
entry. The door of the little village 
church stood temptingly open. They 
could hear a voice preaching. It 
would be fine to hear the Word of 
God again from the pulpit where the 
old minister had preached. He, too, 
lay under a mound in the church- 
yard. He had been a great man on 
the Holy Scripture, although he 
would have looked askance at any- 
thing that came from a monastery 
like the Codex something-or-other. 
“I think I’d like to,” Jacob said. 


HE interior of the church was not 

greatly changed. There were 
more flowers and candlesticks than 
Jacob was used to but the Norman 
arches were there. It was the old 
church; right enough. 

And there was the same old pulpit. 

A young man was holding forth 
from the pulpit from which the old 
rector had preached. He had a fine, 
ascetic face. A good young man, 
Jacob told himself. He settled him- 
self down to listen. 
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The sermon was on the Resurrec- 
tion. Jacob strained his ears to listen. 
He was greedy to hear about the 
resurrection—avid for a renewal of 
the faith which had been in him 
before it began to get dark inside his 
soul. He tried to catch what the 
young man was saying but it was all 
very bewildering. The preacher used 
words that Jacob had never come 
across. There were long words in 
holy Scripture, but these long words 
were new words. Everything was new 
nowadays. 

A very sad and sorrowful Jacob 
Patch followed Clifford out of church. 
What he had gathered from the ser- 
mon on the Resurrection was that 
there never had been one—there had 
never been an empty tomb, that was 
to say. He must have heard wrong. 
That young fellow that Clifford had 
brought along had somehow in- 


sinuated that the Church still be- 
lieved in the Bible. 

He addressed his grandson after 
a silent walk down the churchyard 
path. “What be the meaning of 
‘inerrancy?’” he asked him. 

Of course Clifford knew. He was a 
walking dictionary. 

“It means not making mistakes,” 
he said. 

The young minister had said that 
the Church no longer believed in the 
inerrancy of the Bible. 

Jacob spoke again, in a whisper. 

“Did he mean that them that 
visited the sepulchre were mis- 
taken?” 

Clifford considered. It had been a 
jolly fine sermon and he was out to 
defend the preacher, who reminded 
him of Mr. Blackthorne. 

“Well,” he said, “more or less. He 
meant that Bible stories have to be 
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taken in a spiritual way. He believes 
that we'll be just spirits in the next 
world.” 

Jacob, being childlike, followed the 
child’s method. 

“How does he know?” he asked. 

Clifford was not to be cornered on 
the question of authority. “He’s a 
bachelor of science,” he said, “It’s on 
the poster outside the church. He 
meant that bodies are just sym- 
bolical.” 

He might have expected the an- 
swer. “What’s symbolical?” Jacob 
asked. 


Is grandson began to wish that 

the questioner was a child and 
could be silenced with a bun or a 
plece of toffee. Luckily for him two 
elderly women, natives of the sub- 
merged village, happened to pass. 
“T says it’s enough to make old Par- 
son turn in his grave if he was alive,” 
one of them was saying. 

Clifford burst out laughing. “Did 
you hear that?” he said. But Jacob 
was not out to be amused. It was 
perfectly true. Old Parson would 
have stood up to this new one. But 
old Parson was in his grave, and 
doubts were being cast on his turn- 
ing, even at the last trump! 

“He talked about the Church say- 
ing it,” Jacob muttered. “That young 
schoolmaster of yours said as how 
the Church believed in the Bible 
being the Word of God.” 

“Oh, Prothero, he’s a Papist—he 
would,” Clifford said. “They’re ob- 
scurantists.”” He hoped he’d got the 
long word right. 

“What's that?” Jacob said. “I call 
using long words like that throwing 
dust in a simple man’s eyes.” 

He glanced round him. “I think I’ll 
go and have another look at the 
graves,” he said. “You can be going 
on.” 

Slowly Jacob Patch crept round to 
the back of the church. So Jane was 
only a spirit. She would not rise up 
—the Jane whom he had known. It 
was a chilling thought; cold comfort. 
There had always been something 
homely and human about the story 
of the disciples mistaking their 
Master for a spirit, and Him taking 
a bit of something to eat with them 
just to show that He wasn’t. Now it 
seemed that they had been right. 

He read the words on a tombstone 
near Jane’s grave. “To live in hearts 
we leave behind is not to die.” That 
was much of a muchness with what 
he had been listening to. Jane might 
be said to be living in his heart— 
and his poor old mother! Poor com- 
fort that was. And the Lord had 
made it all so plain and homely 
when He came out of the grave. 
“Why, it’s Mr. Patch, isn’t it?” 


Jacob turned round and found 
himself face to face with no other 
than young Prothero. The latter was 
taking the short cut through the 
churchyard on his way to his friend’s 
house. 

“Yes, it’s me,” Jacob said, gloomily. 
“My wife and my old mother are 
buried here and I’ve come out to see 
their graves.” 

Then he suddenly burst out: “And 
they’re saying, in yonder” (he 
jerked his thumb towards the open 
church door), “that the dead don’t 
rise from their graves.” 

He heaved a heavy sigh. “I suppose 
they’re right,” he said, “it can’t be 
done, if one comes to think of it.” 

“We couldn’t do it,” Tom Prothero 
agreed. “It would take some doing 
for us. You see, our bodies not only 
turn into dust, but they change into 
gases that go to make other bodies. 
A bit of a corker, isn’t it?” 

He eyed the other, pausing for a 
moment to allow him to absorb the 
idea—Jacob absorbed it. His despair 
was complete. This young Papist was 
as bad as the rest— 

Then he continued, cheerfully, 
“But nothing’s impossible with God. 
We shall not only have bodies in 
Heaven but they will be the same 
bodies. Identity’s one of the mys- 
teries of life—one of the deepest 
mysteries.” 

“T’ve always been taught to be- 
lieve the plain words of the Scrip- 
ture,” Jacob murmured. “My mother 
taught me the plain words of the 
Scripture.” 

“And you believed her because she 
was your mother,” Tom Prothero 
said. “Quite right, too. What we all 
need is a Mother to teach us the 
meaning of the plain words; some 
folk get fogged over them.” 

Jacob nodded. He felt the need 
right enough. He watched the other 
take a small volume out of his 
pocket. It was a New Testament. 


“ ow, for instance, you read this 

and tell me what you make of 
it,” Tom Prothero said, indicating a 
passage in the Gospels. 

Jacob took the book and read: 

“And Jesus said, “take you and 
eat, for this is My body.” 

He scratched his head. “I take it 
that he called the bread His Body,” 
he said. 

“But it was His Body, if He said 
so.” 

Jacob stared. “How could it have 
been?” he said. 

“I can’t imagine. But it must have 
been, if we believe the plain words 
of the Scripture.” 

“I don’t understand,” Jacob said, 
helplessly. 

“Of course you don’t. Nobody does. 
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It’s even a greater mystery than oy 
bodies rising again, and being the 
same bodies. The Body of Christ i 
present on every Catholic altar ip 
the world; and it’s the same Body, 
The one He had when he cooked the 
breakfast on the lakeside. The Cath. 
olic Church teaches that, so you see, 
she doesn’t have to jib at the mystery 
of our own bodies.” 

Jacob was listening with all his 
ears. This was good hearing. The 
words were running like balm over 
his soul. 

“The Bible’s the Word of God,” he 
reflected. “I’ve always been taught 
so.” 

“And the Catholic Church is the 
Mother who tells you so,” Tom was 
well in his stride. “She explains it; 
and she doesn’t give twenty different 
answers to the same question, A 
mother gives the same answer to 
each child alike.” 

“That be true enough,” 
agreed. “That be true.” 

His eyes were fixed on the mound 
beneath which his mother lay. He 
thought of her, and of himself as a 
child at her knee learning all those 
wonderful things which it would 
never have entered into his mind to 
question. He thought of her telling 
him the meaning of all the strange 
things—the puzzles of life; reassur- 
ing him when the bogeys were round 
the corner. 









Jacob 


I’ WOULD be a fine thing to have a 
mother again. 

“I think I’d like to be hearing a 
bit more about it,” he said to Tom. 

“I’m at your service,” the latter 
replied. “And so is our Mother, the 
holy Catholic Church. She gave you 
the Bible and she can give you the 
Sacraments as well if you take the 
trouble to ask her.” 

It was rather quaint—this. 

He had cast his net the other day 
in the hope of catching the boy, 
Clifford, and here was this queer old 
fish floundering about in its mesh. 
Catholic Action was faithful to a 
sporting tradition, the fisherman’s! 

“T’ll call in and see you one day, 
if I may,” he said to Jacob. “The 
house with the goldfish in the win- 
dow, isn’t it?” 

Clifford was waiting at the gate for 
his grandfather. He eyed the old 
man, It was extraordinary that visit- 
ing graves should have such an ex- 
hilarating effect on anyone. Jacob 
had become another man. “Was that 
Prothero that you were speaking 
to?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Jacob said. “He was telling 
me that the Bible is the Word of 
God. It’s got some wonderful things 
in it, too. But that’s not surprising 
seeing that it is the Word of God.” 
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This is Communism 


Russia Is But the Arsenal and Base of the Inhuman and Anti-Human Sys- 
tem Which Communists Are Striving to Establish Throughout the World 


Ir WAS customary, with the rise of 
Communism in Russia, to represent 
the Bolshevik as a wild-whiskered 
person running amok, as though 
Communism were a wild sort of 
thing. 

That is one thing it is not. 

Communism is a steady, deliberate, 
calculating movement. As it began 
under Lenin in 1917, so it has con- 
tinued, and so it is today under 
Stalin, a cool, carefully and amaz- 
ingly well-organized system, not 
merely for imposing the entire Com- 
munistic order on the world, but also 
for destroying the entire Christian 
order of civilization. 

In part of Spain the system is 
being carried out—at least in the 
attempt. France, apparently, was to 
come next. 

A principle of Red rule is terrorism. 
Lenin, in a letter to Kursky, his 
Commissar for Justice, declared: 
“The legal trial is not intended to 
replace terrorism ... but to base 
terrorism firmly on a fundamental 
principle and give it a legal form.” 
The atrocities in Spain are part of 
the system. 

Terrorism is an essential weapon. 
The Communist State was achieved 
in Russia by ruthless terrorism. 
Prisons were packed with victims 
kept under indescribable conditions 
of: vermin and filth. Others were 
thrown into quicklime, cut to pieces, 
frozen under ice, crucified, buried 
alive. The estimate of Iljin of the 
numbers put to death by the Cheka 
(later the Ogpu), during the early 
years of Red rule, is from one and 
a half to two million. There were 
Mass executions. The majority of 
those put to death, by their own rep- 
resentatives, were workmen and 
peasants—with the Bolshevik slogan 
ringing in their ears—‘All power to 
the Soviets of Workers and Peas- 
ants!” The Bolshevik Staté in Rus- 
sla was not only attained, but is 
Maintained today, by that same 


Tuthless terrorism—Red Rule. 

The economic policy of Commu- 
nism is fairly well known; it rests 
largely on the fallacy of Karl Marx 
that all wealth is produced by labor 
—Manual labor—and therefore all 
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the products of industry should be- 
long to labor. On the contrary wealth 
is produced today equally by the 
inventors of machinery and the 
creators and directors of industry. 

The philosophy, however, of Com- 
munism is very little known in 
America. Hence the somewhat com- 
placent indifference to the Red peril. 
I shall outline that philosophy. My 
authorities are Karl Marx, Lenin, 
Stalin, and the Communist Code of 
Law. 

Communism stands for a philoso- 
phy of life which claims to embrace 
the whole of man’s being. It is the 
Marxian philosophy of “Dialectical 
Materialism,” that is, “materialism 
based on reason.” According to it, 
the social order demands for its 
full development an exclusively ma- 
terialistic outlook—a concentration 
solely upon industrial and economic 
achievement; the extinction of all 
intellectual interests apart from so- 
cial interests; of all religious crav- 
ings for any other life than a purely 
materialistic one. 

The goal of Communism is a self- 
sufficient society of producers. That 
goal is the end of man. It is the goal 
of evolution. The goal of history. 
There is nothing beyond it. And 
therefore religion, which says there 
is something beyond, is a contradic- 
tion and a denial of the Marxian 
end of man. Not only that, but re- 
ligion, with a goal beyond, takes the 
mind away from the attainment of 
the self-sufficient society on earth. 


HAT is why under Communism 
religion has to go. 

The Marxian slogan, “Religion is 
the opium of the people,” challenges 
religion as a dope rendering men ob- 
livious to the evils of social life by 
fanciful promises of a heavenly life 
of perfect happiness; although, de 
facto, religion has done very much 
more for social life than irreligion. 

Communism, therefore, aims at 
the total annihilation of all religion. 
Hence the destruction of churches 
and priests in Spain. According to 
the original “Godless Five Year Plan” 
for Russia, by May Ist, 1937, no priest 
or church was to be allowed in that 
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country, and the very notion of God 
was to be extinguished in the minds 
of the people. That, at least, was the 
program. 

Also, under Communism since the 
rights of the individual must be dis- 
regarded, the family must go. The 
State must have full control over 
every member of society. Instead of 
the family, as formerly, being the 
basic unit of society, the community 
of workers will be. Already in Rus- 
sia the family as such has been 
abolished, as far as the law is con- 
cerned, by the marriage Code. The 
State has first rights over the chil- 
dren, not the parents. Marriage has 
no binding character. Unnatural 
vice, like incest, is not punished; or, 
at least, has not been until recently, 
with the appalling spread of such 
vices. Under Bolshevism there is no 
such thing as morality. 


—— is Communism’s philosophy 
and creed. The creed that is to 
be enforced on the world. It is a 
perfectly consistent creed of Mate- 
rialism. If I were a materialist, I 
should probably be a Communist. I 
would certainly do my utmost to 
oust the Christian family, the Chris- 
tian home and Christian marriage— 
upon which the whole structure of 
Christian and European civilization 
has been built; the civilization that 
Communism intends to destroy. 
Materialism treats humanity as a 
herd. A herd of animals. And ani- 
mals have no human rights. The 
institutions of Christianity stand for 
individual, human rights. 

I must confess this, though: I 
don’t know whether, as a Com- 
munist, I could ever bring myself 
to subscribe intelligently to the doc- 
trine of a self-sufficient society, how- 
ever logically it may follow from 
the premises of materialism and 
atheism. I simply cannot conceive 
of human beings, outside a lunatic 
asylum, ever really believing in their 
self-sufficiency. From my knowledge 
of human nature, the last thing 
a man is satisfied with is himself. 
And since human beings vary so 
much, they all want different things. 
And yet, in the self-sufficient society 









A sailor at a Communist celebration in Union Square, New York, gives the Communist salute of the raised clenched fist 
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its own nature, to something above 
and beyond all that this world can 
give. To a Final End, that is not in 
this world, that is not of this world. 

Were Communism to succeed, as it 
intends, in overthrowing Christian 
marriage and the Christian family 
and home, you would have a world 
emptied of its own unique happiness. 
A world of free-love would degener- 
ate into a welter of license and 
degradation. Also a world without 
homes would be a world without 
privacy and without anchorage. 
Human life demands both. Its 
natural anchorage is the family and 
home with its three-fold relation- 
ship of father, mother and child. In 
thé human order the only secure 
anchorage is to the human trinity, 
as in the supernatural order the only 
secure anchorage is to the Divine 
Trinity. 


ERE a2 community of workers in- 
stead of the family to become 

the unit of society, you would have 
a social order of human beings with- 
out a natural centre, which ulti- 
mately would become a _  ocial dis- 
order rending itself asunder as a 
self-made, unnatural monstrosity. 
I have outlined Communism’s 
philosophy and creed, I believe, ac- 
curately and fairly. It is anti-human. 
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Its methods are inhuman because it 
is anti-human. It is this inhuman 
system that Communism, on its own 
declaration, is determined to estab- 
lish throughout the world. Russia is 
but its permanent arsenal and base. 
Its aim is to exploit, as it is now 
doing, European disunion. The Red 
menace is not a fiction, as many 
would like to imagine. The Third 
International, the organ of Com- 
munism for world revolution, is 
working steadily and persistently in 
every nation, preparing, undermin- 
ing, creating the revolutionary spirit. 
Working in America. Now. 
America would be wise to arouse 
herself. And not only America, but 
the whole civilized world would be 
wise to arouse itself to what is so 
largely responsible for the Red 
menace. I refer to the injustices and 
evils in the social system of the day. 
Communism is a _ challenge to 
those injustices and evils. We may 
repudiate its doctrines and _ its 
methods, but we cannot ignore the 
fact that Communism is a demand 
for a new life—a new social life. And, 
if we turn a deaf ear to the laboring 
masses’ cry for that life, we are not 
worthy of the name of Christian. 
The answer to the Red Menace is 
for America and Europe to give that 
new life to the working millions. 
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Bogus K. of C. Oath 


A friend gave me an item to read and asked for a 
suitable reply to it. The item concerns the Knights of 
Cotumbus oath. There are two pages of material, the 
general tenor of which is that all Knights of Columbus 
bind themselves by oath to flog, murder, etc., all Prot- 
estant heretics, to act as secret agents of the Pope and 
tospy on the activities of Protestants. The guarantee of 
its authenticity is that it is to be found in the Con- 
gressional Record of February 15, 1913. I would like to 
know the truth about this.—s. v., MASS. 


The oath taken by the Knights of Columbus is as 
follows: “I swear to support the Constitution of the 
United States. I pledge myself, as a Catholic citizen and 
Knight of Columbus, to enlighten myself fully upon 
my duties as a citizen and to conscientiously perform 
such duties entirely in the interest of my country and 
regardless of all personal consequences. I pledge myself 
to do all in my power to preserve the integrity and 
purity of the ballot, and to promote reverence and re- 
spect for law and order. I promise to practice my re- 
ligion openly and consistently, but without ostentation, 
and to so conduct myself in public affairs and in the 
exercise of public virtue as to reflect nothing but credit 
upon our Holy Church, to the end that she may flourish 
and our country prosper to the greater honor and glory 
of God.” 

This oath has been falsified and circulated from time 
to time throughout this country in order to spread in- 
tolerance and to hurt the political aspirations of Cath- 
dlic office seekers. In 1913 there was submitted to the 
Committee on Elections No. 1 by Eugene C. Bonniwell, 
4 Catholic, who contested the election of Thomas C. 
Butler in the Seventh District of Pennsylvania, an ex- 
ample of the bogus K. of C. “oath” widely circulated by 
supporters of his opponent. It was printed in the record 
of the proceedings of the Committee in The Congres- 
sional Record of February 15, 1913, as an exhibit of a 
false and libelous slander. The Committee’s judgment 
about this bogus oath is also printed in the above num- 
ber of the Congressional Record, as follows: “This Com- 
mittee cannot condemn too strongly the publication of 
the false and libelous article referred to in the paper of 
Mr. Bonniwell, and which was the spurious Knights of 
Columbus oath, a copy of which is appended to this 
Paper. It also condemns the publication of editorials 
to excite religious prejudice in a political campaign. No 
man should be persecuted for his religion whether he be 
Catholic or Protestant.” 
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The Knights of Columbus are prepared to prosecute 
any person circulating the bogus oath. They have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining convictions in many States. Better 
tell your friend to destroy his leaflet, lest he get into 
trouble with the law. Full details on this matter may be 
obtained from the headquarters of the Knights of 
Columbus in New Haven, Conn. 


Florence Nightingale: Mary Magdalen and Mary of 
Bethany: Clergy of N. Y. and Catholic Daily: Was 
St. Joseph Married Before His Espousals to B. V. M.? 


(1) Did Florence Nightingale become a nun? I so un- 
derstood from a radio address. (2) Was Mary Magdalen 
the sister of Lazarus? (3) Why is it that the Catholic 
clergy in New York City do not get together and start a 
Catholic daily paper? I know that it would be supported 
because it is needed badly. (4) Was St. Joseph married 
and did he have children before he was espoused to the 
Blessed Virgin?—Rk. R., HARRISON, N. Y. 


(1) Florence Nightingale (1820-1910) studied nursing 
with the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul in Paris and also 
brought Sisters of Mercy with her to nurse the wounded 
soldiers in the Crimean War (1863-1865), but she never 
became a Catholic. Yet she had a profound admiration 
and love for the Catholic Church and it looked at one 
time as though she would enter it. She wrote to Cardinal 
Manning, “do not think I do not love her (the Catholic 
Church), my mother, though she will not acknowledge 
me as her child. I never had any other love.” 

(2) Some commentators have thought that the sinful 
woman, Mary Magdalen and Mary of Bethany, the sister 
of Lazarus, were one and the same person, but the 
opinion which is gaining more adherents at the present 
time is that they were three distinct women. Rev. Ralph 
Gorman, C.P., treated this question with sound scholar- 
ship in the February 1935 issue of Tue Sicn. Dr. Peter 
Ketter’s recent booklet, The Magdalen Question, studies 
the matter at greater length. Price $.75, net. 

(3) It may be because the matter has never been seri- 
ously urged. Desultory recommendations have been 
made by enthusiastic Catholics that there should be 
Catholic dailies in our large cities, at least, but so far 
the only concrete result has been the publication of one 
national Catholic daily—The Daily Tribune of Dubuque. 
This paper has had hard sledding all the time. Some 
Catholics, even publishers, feel that Catholic dailies are 
not needed. It is heartening to read of your confidence 
that such a daily would be supported, but judging from 
the large amount of apathy manifested by Catholics 
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toward the Catholic weekly newspapers and monthly 
magazines, it may be questioned whether they would 
support Catholic dailies. There are several factors in- 
volved in this business. 

(4) The opinion that St. Joseph had been married and 
was the father of several children before he was es- 
poused to the Blessed Virgin has no support in tradition 
and has been generally rejected by commentators on the 
New Testament. 

(Note: Your question about C. M. and his children is 
outside the scope of this department; besides we have 
no information about them.) 


Bibliography On Church and Social Conditions 


Could you furnish me with a bibliography of books 
and articles on the Church’s position in relation to mod- 
ern social conditions? I mean those. written with an ad- 
vanced perspective and in rather a general manner. 

C. W., BABYLON, N. Y. 


The following incomplete list might serve as a be- 
ginning. First, the papal encyclicals which deal with 
this subject, especially 
Rerum Novarum (Rights of Labor), Pope Leo XIII 
Quadragesimo Anno (Reconstruction of Social Order), 

Pope Pius XI 
Divini Redemptoris 

Pius XI 

Books: 

Creative Revolution, Prince, $1.50 

Religion and the Modern State, Dawson, $2.00 

Christian Social Reconstruction, Michel, $1.35 

Fire on the Earth, Furfey, $2.00 

Three Theories of Society, Furfey, $2.00 

Inter-racial Justice, LaFarge, $2.00 

The Cross and the Crisis, Sheen, $2.00 

God, Man and the Universe, An answer to the Godless, 
$1.00 

Articles from the latest volume of THE Sien: 
Private Property and Social Reform, Deverall, May 

1938 
The New Departure, Belloc, October 1937 
Pensions at Rainbow’s End, Lucey, January 1938 
Jim and Jefferson, Lucey, July 1938 
A Medical Civil Service, Thorning, January 1938 
A Living Wage Today, Cronin, June 1938 
Labor Relations and Encyclicals, Boland, January 1938 


(Atheistic Communism), Pope 


Church and Hitler: Church and War in Spain: 
Pope and Mussolini 


To prove to a non-Catholic several matters we have 
discussed, will you kindly answer the following ques- 
tions? (1) Is the Catholic Church in favor of Hitler 
and his policies? (2) If General Franco is victorious 
will he wipe out Catholicity in Spain and set up his 
own religion? Is it not true that the so-called “Loyal- 
ists” were the forces whose objective it was to blot out 
Catholicity and Christianity in Spain? (3) Is it neces- 
sary to pay $100 in order to have an audience with 
the Pope? Does the Pope show any favoritism towards 
Mussolini because both are Italians?—F.D.w., BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y. 


(1) No one who reads the secular and religious press 
can entertain any doubt as to the attitude of the Ger- 
man Catholic Bishops towards the policies of Hitler, in 
so far as they concern the rights of human persons and 
the Church. The Bishops have protested and continue 


to protest the persecuting spirit of the Nazis, which jg 
not different from that of the Communists. 

(2) The charge that General Franco will abolish the 
Catholic Church in Spain, if he is victorious, is absurg, 
The fact is, he is fighting to preserve the Church ang 
make secure its liberty in Spain. The Pastoral Letter 
of the Spanish Bishops says, “for the moment there 
is no hope in Spain for the reconquering of justice ang 
peace and the blessings that derive from them, other 
than the triumph of the Nationalist Movement.” The 
so-called “Loyalists,” spurred on by Russia, have guc- 
ceeded in destroying hundreds of churches and kill. 
ing thousands of Catholics for no other reason than 
that they are Catholics. 

(3) It is not necessary to pay either $100 or 100 cents 
for an audience with the Holy Father. The Pope has 
publicly declared that Mussolini is “the man whom 
Providence set in our way.” In so far as Mussolini 
by lawful means aims to secure the temporal welfare 
of the State and achieves harmony with the Church, 
the Pope will continue to regard him as a “man of 
Providence.” But when Mussolini attempts to injure the 
Church and religion, the Pope will champion the cause 
of both, as contemporary events prove. 


Violations of Second Commandment: Fulfilling The 
Scriptures: Jews and Gentiles: Miracle of Red Sea 


(1) What particular words violate the Second Com- 
mandment? What is the difference between profane 
language, cursing and swearing? (2) The New Testa- 
ment often speaks of things being done “that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled.” Why fulfill the Scrip- 
tures? (3) How did the classes called Jews and Gentiles 
come about? (4) A recent magazine article stated that 
the opening of the Red Sea for the Israelites and the 
closing of it upon the Philistines was merely a matter 
of the tides. Is there anything to this explanation? 
—C. J. C., PATERSON, N. J. 


(1) The Second Commandment of the Decalogue— 
“Thou shalt not take the Name of the Lord thy God 
in vain”—forbids all irreverence towards the Holy Name 
of God. There are three general ways by which this 
command is violated by word—vain use of the Name of 
God, blasphemy and cursing. Vain use is using the 
Holy Name without due reverence. This is a common 
and lamentable fault. To exclaim, “My God, it’s hot 
today” is a vain use of the name of God. Blasphemy 
means speaking contemptuously against God and the 
things relating to God. The Jews were guilty of blas- 
phemy when .they taunted Our Lord on the cross. 
Cursing means to invoke God to send evil on someone 
or something. Swearing is rather loosely used by many 
to indicate any one of the above sins. Strictly speaking, 
swearing or calling upon God to witness to the truth of 
what we say, is lawful when it is done for good cause 
and with due respect, as in a court of law. To swear 
without cause and due respect is a violation of the Sec- 
ond Commandment. Profane language is a general term 
and would include all sins by word against this com- 
mandment, but in a stricter sense it means the vain use 
of God’s Name, and also mere vulgarities. 

- (2) An illustration will throw some light on this mat- 
ter. Before Our Lord entered upon His Passion, He took 
the Apostles aside and said to them, “behold we g0 
up to Jerusalem and all things shall be accomplished 
which were written by the prophets concerning the 
Son of Man” (Luke 18:31). God had decreed the Passion 
of Christ for the redemption of the souls of men. Had 
Our Lord allowed the Apostles to defend Him in the 
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garden of Gethsemane the prophecies concerning His 
gfferings would not have been fulfilled. Hence it was 
necessary that the prophecies of the “Scriptures” 
should be fulfilled. 

(3) The Jews were those who were descended from 
Abraham by carnal generation and lived according 
to the Law of Moses. Gentiles were all non-Jews. Since 
the establishment of Christianity, there are now three 
main groups in a religious sense—Christians, Jews, and 
non-Christians. Whether this last group are properly 
ralled Gentiles now is questionable. 

(4) It was surely an extraordinary kind of tide, the 
water being collected together like a wall and a dry 
path being made in the middle (Exodus, chap. 14). 
The normal action of tides is to increase and decrease 
the depth and extent of water along the shores. Strong 
winds can also drive water far from its accustomed 
place, as happens in some harbors, but in the passage 
of the Jews through the Red Sea the wind divided 
the water itself. After the Jews had passed through, 
the Egyptians (not the Philistines) pursued them, but 
the waters came together again and drowned them. 
All the circumstances point to an operation outside 
the course of nature and therefore must be attributed 
to the special intervention of God. 


Rosary of Seven Dolors B:V.M. 


Will you kindly explain the method of reciting the 
Rosary of the Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin Mary? 
N. N., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The Rosary of the Seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary consists of seven groups of seven beads, with a 
larger bead or medal bearing a representation of one 
the seven dolors of Mary between them, and three 
beads after the last group. A Pater is said on each 
large bead or medal and seven Aves on the smaller 
beads, while the particular sorrow represented by the 
large bead or medal is meditated on. Three Aves are 
said on the’ remaining three small beads in memory of 
Our Lady’s tears. The seven sorrows of the Blessed 
Virgin which are commemorated are—the prophecy of 
Simeon made over the Child Jesus in the temple, the 
flight into Egypt, the three days’ loss, the meeting of 
Jesus and Mary on the road to Calvary, the crucifixion 
of Jesus, the taking down of His Body, and its burial 
in the sepulchre. 


Church's Attitude Towards Sex 


Will you kindly state the Catholic Church’s attitude 
towards books purporting to teach the facts of sex? I 
am particularly interested to know whether —— has 
been forbidden by the Church.—JERSEY CITY., N. J. 


The Church regards sex as a constituent part of 
human nature and a proper object of instruction when 
imparted in the manner and in the spirit such a delicate 
subject demands. She condemns indiscriminate instruc- 
tion from a merely naturalistic viewpoint without re- 
gard to the dignity and destiny of man. The book you 
inquire about is certainly not listed in the Index of 
Forbidden Books, but the Index, as we have so often 
Said, is not exhaustive. It is morally impossible to men- 
tion by name all books which deserve condemnation. 
Books and other forms of literature not listed by name 
must be judged according to the general norms. When 
they are dangerous to faith or morals they should be 
avoided, like any other temptation against virtue. We 
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know nothing about the book, but our presumption is 
that it is suspect, for the reason that sex is being ruth- 
lessly exploited by avid authors and publishers, in order 
to cater to morbid curiosity. People are encouraged to 
think that sex is the most important thing in life, but 
the truth is that it is only one part of human nature— 
and not the most important part at that. Man possesses 
sex in common with brute animals. He should subject 
the functions of sex according to the rule of reason and 
the teachings of revelation and not live after the man- 
ner of beasts, which follow only instinct. 

There are books and pamphlets of instruction on sex 
by Catholic authors from several viewpoints—physio- 
logical, pedagogical and moral, which may be had from 
Catholic booksellers. As a preliminary approach toward 
the study of sex we recommend the Holy Father’s En- 
cyclical on Christian Education. The following will also 
be very helpful: Principles of Sex Morality by Dr. 
Rudolph Geis, Sex Education and Training in Chastity 
by Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., and Marriage and the 
Sex Problem by Prof. Foerster. One must have sound 
moral principles before he can study sex without danger 
to virtue. On account of original sin man is always in 
danger of losing his balance. 


When Is a Kiss Impure? 


Please tell me when is a kiss impure? I would like 
supplementary information in the form of a pamphlet 
or booklet about this.—n. n. 


Kissing in itself is an indifferent thing. It becomes 
impure or morally evil when it is indulged in contrary 
to the rule of right reason and the moral law. “When- 
ever one’s genuine purpose is to indulge in sex pleasure 
outside normal wedlock and he does so indulge, he com- 
mits a grievous sin, for he is deriving the pleasure of a 
sinful act, and though he is not going through the act 
itself, he is taking delight in that which is sinful. 
Furthermore, one has a grave obligation to avoid the 
occasion of sin, and to indulge in kissing and hugging 
under circumstances where further liberties might easily 
be taken is a grave sin because it becomes a proximate 
occasion of grave indecency or of fornication.” (Princi- 
ples of Ethics, Moore, p. 197.) 

There is an abundance of literature on the subject 
of purity or chastity. Young people will find the fol- 
lowing helpful: Youth and Chastity by Dr. Tihamer 
Toth, ($1.25, cloth; $1.00 paper); The Heart of a Young 
Man by Rev. Lionel Pire, C. PP. S. ($.25, paper); Safe- 
guards to Chastity by Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O. F. M. 
($.25 paper); The Difficult Commandment by Rev. C. C. 
Martindale, S. J. ($.25, paper); Training in Purity by 
Rev. E. J. Mahoney ($.05, paper). To those who are keep- 
ing company we recommend I’m Keeping Company Now 
by Rev. Fulgence Meyer ($.05), also Youth’s Pathfinder 
by the same author ($1.50, cloth). Those who wish for 
a deeper study of the ethical principles which govern 
moral conduct will find Principles of Ethics by Dom 
Verner Moore, ($3.00) very enlightening. 


_Mary Ever a Virgin 


Did Mary, Mother of Jesus, remain a virgin all her 
life or only till after the birth of Our Saviour?—w. ., 
HAMILTON, O. 

Our Blessed Lady was ever a virgin, though in her 
case perpetual virginity was marvelously combined with 
the motherhood of Jesus. This privilege is unique and 
due to the power of God. 








Consecration of Communion Hosts 


Although the celebrant at Holy Mass consecrates the. 
bread and wine of which he subsequently partakes,:it is 
not clear to me how the hosts distributed to the faithful 
are consecrated. Is there any chance of unconsecrated 
bread being distributed by mistake? —w. B., watenpent, 
NW. E- , 


The small altar breads or hosts for the communion 
of the faithful are brought beforehand to the altar in a. 
golden vessel called a ciborium and offered and con- 
secrated with the large host. Unused small consecrated 
hosts are reserved in the tabernacle for future com- 
munions and the adoration of the people. 


Lita Grey Chaplin’s Catholic Marriage 


I am enclosing a clipping from the local ae el 


about Lita Grey, who was married to Charlie Chaplin, 
then to Henry Aquirre, Jr., and despite these two mar- 
riages contracted another marriage in the Catholic 
Church to Arthur Day, Jr. I can’t understand how a 
priest could marry a divorced woman, while her first 
husband is still living.—(SEVERAL INQUIRIES.) 


We have no official information regarding Lita Grey’s 
Catholic marriage, but we do have Father Ahearn’s ex- 
planation of this case in the Boston Pilot of August 13, 
1938. He says that he obtained the facts from “an un-, 
impeachable source,” so for the benefit of our readers 
who have not seen the above issue of The Pilot, we 
relate the facts as Father Ahearn gives them. 

The lady is a Catholic and therefore bound by the 
laws of the Church. Her first marriage to Charlie Chap- 
lin was invalid on two counts: (1) it was performed 
before a justice of the peace, and (2)° Chaplin had been 
married and afterward obtained a civil divorce from 
his wife. In the eyes of the Catholic Church he was still 
married to his first wife and therefore not free to marry 
Miss Grey. Miss Grey’s second marriage to Mr. Aquirre 
was also performed before a justice of the peace. Even 
though her first marriage to Mr. Chaplin was invalid, 
she could not marry validly before a justice or any, 
other official but an authorized priest and two witnesses. 
Since both attempted marriages were invalid, Miss 
Grey, after reconciliation with the Church, was free to 
marry Mr. Day in the Catholic Church. 


This is the solution of the difficulty which has dis- 


turbed so many. It must be remembered that Catholics 


are bound by the laws of the Church. When invalidating 
impediments stand in the way of a marriage, no mar- 


riage can be entered into. Civil divorce in- Catholic 
teaching cannot dissolve the bond of any true marriage 
and give the parties freedom to marry again while 9. 
both live. 


No Prophet Received in His Own Country 


I have always wondered what was the meaning of the 
expression, “no prophet is received in his own country.” 
Will you kindly explain it?—a. L., .PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


This expression derives from the discourse of Our 
Blessed Lord to the Jews at Capharnaum (Luke. 4:16- 
30), who asked Him to perform in their village the 
extraordinary things that He had performed elsewhere. 
Christ answered, “Verily, I say to you, no prophet is 
accepted in his own country.” The people of Caphar- 
naum were wanting in faith in Him and His divine mis- 


THE SIGN 
sion. They had heard His wonderful discourse in the 
synagogue, when: He interpreted the Prophet Isaias ang 
said, “this day is fulfilled this scripture in your ears” 
Yet, they résisted the force of this remarkable discourse, 
regarding Christ. as merely “the son of Joseph” ang 
nothing more. Our Lord required humility and faith in 
His divine mission -in those who petitioned for favors, 
not because He could not work miracles unless such 
faith was present, but as a condition for the full effec; 
of their power. In its application to other persons, it 
is usually meant to signify that one’s own neighbors 
often fail to appreciate the talent of one whom they 
know well, but which strangers are able to discover. 


Differences Between Roman Catholic, Greek 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches 


Kindly inform me what are the differences between 
the .Roman Catholic and the Greek and Orthodor 
Catholic Churches. Are the latter under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Pope?—c. s., CLEVELAND, 0. 


; As we have answered several times in The Sign-Post, 
the Roman Catholic and the Greek Catholic Churches 
are one in faith, each recognizing and obeying the 
spiritual authority of the Roman Pontiff. They differ 
in accidentals, “such as the language in which they 
celebrate the liturgy, their discipline and Canon Law, 
but they agree with the Roman or Latin Church in 
essentials. It can be asserted as a general proposition 
that all the Greek or Oriental Churches which call 
themselves Catholic are in communion with the Roman 
Pontiff and are therefore true Catholics. The Greek 
Orthodox Church, which consists of several branches, 
is not in communion. with the Holy See. They are in 
schism. The present Holy Father is making every 
effort to create a better understanding between the 
Orthodox Churches. and the Catholic Church, so that 
the way may be smoothed for reunion. 

There is quite general ignorance among Roman 
Catholics about their brethren in the faith in the 
Eastern Catholic Churches, and also about the state 
of the Orthodox Churches. The following pamphlets 
and books explaining these things are to be recom- 
mended: The Eastern Catholic Church by Rev. John 
Kallok, O. S.V. Press, 15. cents; Eastern Catholics by 
W. L. Scott, Inter. Catholic Truth Soc., 10 cents; The 
Catholic Eastern Churches by Donald Attwater, $3.00; 
The Eastern Branches of the Catholic Church, a 
Symposium, $1.50; Separated Eastern Churches by Pere 
Janin, $1.35; The Eastern Churches (treats both 
Catholic and Orthodox) by Donald Attwater, 10 cents. 


Church of England 


What is the Church of England? Who started it? 
Did it always have Confession and Mass?—£. R., HEMP- 
STEAD, N. Y. 


The Church of England is the ecclesiastical body 
established by law under Queen Elizabeth in 1559, of 
which she and her successors are the spiritual and 


‘temporal heads. It is a purely civil creation, possessing 


neither Orders nor jurisdiction, although by act of 
Parliament it was given a legal status, usurping the 
canonical status of the Catholic Church in England. 
Because the Church of England has neither Orders nor 
jurisdiction, it does not have any Sacraments which 
depend on them; hence neither the Sacrament of 
Penance nor the Eucharist. 
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Communism in Early Church 


A writer to the editor of one of our local papers says 
that he read in Hendrick van Loon’s Geography that 
the early Christian Church through its monastic sys- 
tem was a thorough-going communist organization and 
openly preached against ownership. of property of any 
kind. Is this true?—N. N., ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


No, it is not true. The Acts of the Apostles (2:44, 45) 
does say that “all they that believed were together and 
had all things in common. Their possessions and goods 
they sold and divided them to all, according as every 
one had need.” In this sense they were communists, but 
it is very certain that they were not communists in the 
present-day sense of the word. The difference between 
the early Christians and modern communists is due to 
two things: (1) they renounced their goods voluntarily, 
and (2) for a religious motive. They did not follow a 
“monastic system” in the sense that they renounced 
marriage and lived apart from the rest of men; nor did 
they deny the right of anyone to own property as his 
very own. Had they done so, they would not have been 
good Christians. Renunciation of one’s possessions, 
which was recommended by Christ for the sake of 
spiritual perfection, would have no merit were the goods 
one renounced not one’s very own. How long this ar- 
rangement lasted is not known for certain. Despite its 
ideal character, disputes arose (Acts, 6:1, 2) over the 
daily distribution of necessities and St. Peter appointed 
seven deacons to manage the business. Old human 
nature was in evidence even in those fervent days. 
Hendrick van Loon’s opinions in this matter are of no 
value whatever. It is strange, too, that he refers to 
communism in the early Church in a book about 
Geography. 


Consecrated Ground: Blessing of Casket: Saints 
Praying for Souls in Purgatory: Offering 
For Mass Card 


(1) What is the advantage of being buried in “conse- 
crated ground?” (2) Is the blessing of the casket at a 
funeral Mass merely symbolic? (3) Can the saints in 
heaven help the souls in Purgatory? If not, why are 
there indulgenced prayers to that effect? (4) When a 
person makes an offering for a spiritual bouquet and 
the priest in turn demands a coin for the card, is 
this not setting a price for the Mass?—mass. « 


(1) The faithful are members of the Mystical Body 
of Christ, which is the Church. They form a unique 
society by reason of this incorporation, and it is fitting 
that this status be perpetuated in the disposal of their 
remains. For this purpose the Church sets aside ceme- 
teries and consecrates them for the burial of those who 
have died in communion with her. Burial in conse- 
crated ground is an external sign of this fact. It should 
be the ardent desire of every sincere Catholic to be 
buried in such a sacred place, where his body shall rest 
under the shadow of the cross until the last day. 

(2) The rites performed over the casket at a funeral 
Mass are intended to show reverence for the earthly re- 
mains of the deceased faithful and to invoke the bless- 
ing of God on the departed soul. 

(3) Because of the Communion of Saints, it is com- 
mon Catholic doctrine that the souls of the faithful 
departed can be helped by the intercession of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Saints, as well as by the faithful 
on earth. This is made clear in the prayer recited in 
requiem Masses for deceased brethren, friends and 
benefactors: “O God, .. . we most humbly entreat Thy 
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mercy, that through the intercession of Blessed Mary 
ever a virgin and of all Thy saints, the brethren, friends 
and benefactors of our congregation, who have passed 
out of this world, may together enjoy that happiness 
which hath no end.” All indulgences granted by the 
Roman Pontiff are applicable to the souls in Purgatory, 
unless otherwise specified (Canon 930). 

(4) Neither the stipend nor the extra offering for the 
spiritual bouquet card is to be considered as a price for 
the Mass. The latter is rather a consideration for the 
card, when it is supplied by the priest. If you do not 
wish to make an offering to the priest for the card, it 
is recommended that you bring one of your own. They 
may be purchased at religious goods stores. 


Dr. Alexis Carrel 


Several subscribers questioned the assertion in the 
August, 1938, issue, page 39, to the effect that Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, the renowned medical scientist of Rockefeller 
Institute, was a non-Catholic. We had no direct evi- 
dence one way or the other, but our impression gained 
from all that we had read about him led us to believe 
that he was not a Catholic. Because of the interest 
manifested in this matter, we decided to make sure. An 
inquiry addressed to the doctor’s personal secretary 
brought the reply that he is a member of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This testimony ought to be sufficient. 
We regret the error in the August issue.—£ditor. 


Letters 


e L=tTERs should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ez- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


RADICAL MOVIE STARS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

While reading one of our daily Boston papers, I came 
across this headline: “Film Group Aid Democratic 
Spain,” and beneath, a roster of stars who had con- 
tributed to it. For a time we were told certain stars 
had contributed to the coffers of the Communist Party. 
Of course these stars had to remain anonymous for the 
time being. Now, these individuals have their names 
published publicly, while we Catholics sit idly by treat- 
ing the matter as a huge joke. If the above had been 
the first time that such a thing had occurred, I would 
have passed it off lightly, but such is not so. Recently a 
list was published which included such “intellectuals” 
of the film colony as: Joan Crawford, Frederic March, 
James Cagney, and others whom I just can’t recollect 
offhand. The new list is as follows: Bert Lahr, Fred 
Keating, Dixie Dunbar, Johnny Downs, Jack Smart, and 
Milton Berle, comprising a cast of a play called, “Sticks 
and Stones.” Music was written by Johnny Green. The 
directors were Rouben Mamoulian, Frank Tuttle, Herb- 
ert Biebermann, Johnny Murry and Garson Lanin. 

Quoting this Boston daily: “The directors express the 
hope the revue’s premiere might bring a demand for 
showing before larger audiences.” Among those attend- 
ing were: Frances Farmer (who won an essay contest 
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conducted by a radical paper), Melvyn Douglas, Luise 
Rainer, Dorothy Parker, Donald Ogden Stewart and 
Anna May Wong. The prices paid for admission were 
five dollars and ten dollars per seat. 

The Legion of Decency accomplished wonders, so why 
not another Legion—a Legion to oppose Communist- 
ically inclined movie stars. We are living in a period 
that calls for action, not passive resistance, and this 
time let’s have co-operation all around. The challenge 
of this group was thrown in our face in the production, 
“Blockade,” and thank God the Catholics of Boston 
rose to the occasion, (excluding the Mayor) and their 
answer is history. 

I would like to hear from Catholics in other sections 
of the country relative to our course of action. 

MALDEN, MAss. JOE BARRON. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND ECONOMICS 


EpItoR OF THE SIGN: 

May I add a few “briefs” to the case against Birth 
Control? I am just out of my “teens” and feel that this 
subject, its seriousness and solution, have a profound 
bearing upon my contemporaries in age. 

Birth Control, the practice and the institution, is 
merely the effect of an immoral or economic cause, or 
both. When the cause is an immoral one, the guilt re- 
sides wholly in the individuals responsible for the prac- 
tice. On the other hand, when the cause is an economic 
one, the guilt is spread over the whole mass of the 
people. 

It is “putting the cart before the horse” to advocate 
Birth Prevention in the face of economic stress among 
the people. When economics (ill-adjusted economics) 
is the cause, that is the very thing to remedy! We must 
not sacrifice lives to our inability to revise the economic 
system. I do not feel I am emphasizing the economic 
cause unduly, for my faith in humanity prompts my 
adherence to that belief. People want children! Granted, 
there are people who are physically and financially able 
to have children, but who deliberately refuse to actuate 
the possibility. Notwithstanding, and without the 
nuisance of statistics, I believe them to be of the 
minority. That belief is strengthened by the painful 
observation that financial stress is afflicting the 
majority of the people today. 

Now, I attempt no such ambitious task as outlining 
a “bigger and better” economic system. Nevertheless, I 
realize the urgent need for readjustment along those 
lines. One need not be a plumber to grasp the necessity 
for new plumbing when the old pipes burst over the 
newly painted walls. Let us cease talking about Birth 
Control, and eliminate what is by far its most para- 
mount cause. Put the horse before the cart; rejuvenate 
the “economic horse” and we shall soon be well on the 
road to regaining our collective moral senses. 

There still remains, however, those of the minority 
whose failure to have children has a purely—or im- 
purely—immoral cause. There is little hope of outside 
help for these. Chastity is their dire need, and Chastity 
is a flower that blooms only in a pure soul. Not until 
they have destroyed the immortal weeds which are sap- 
ping their very lives can they obtain an unmarred 
perspective of the graceful moral landscape a chaste 
life provides. The grace of God is the sole antidote for 
their misery. They cannot, however, expect to receive 
the grace of God and at the same time live counter to 
His will. People wito are physically and financially able 
to beget children, and who refuse, stand condemned by 
every remaining moral force in the land. Their marriage 
state becomes nothing more than a legalized liaison. 
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In conclusion, the task of eliminating the practice 
of Birth Control is not really so difficult, the procedure, 
that is. Debates, pro and con on the advisability of this 
practice are all blabberdash! Pull out the rotten boards 
in our economic floor so as to provide a sturdy foun- 
dation for the dancing feet of as many children “Mrs. 
O’Keefe” may desire. And, as a parting word to the 
others, the “immoralists”: Marriage is a license to 
motherhood, not to the unrestricted indulgence of 
concupiscence. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. J. FRANCIS MuRpPHy. 


A FORGOTTEN PATRIOT 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The United States Catholic Historical Society is to be 
congratulated on presenting through its “Records and 
Studies” (Vol. xxviii) a paper dealing with the Irish- 
born Catholic patriot and financier of the American 
Revolution, Oliver Pollock. Standing: side by side with 
Robert Morris and Hyam Salomon, Protestant and Jew 
may now join their Catholic citizens in paying a com- 
mon respect to three men whose roles in nation build- 
ing have been allowed to lapse into obscurity. 

Catholic text books of American history should revise 
their pages to include some reference to the self- 
sacrifice of a Catholic leader of the American Revolu- 
tion. In Oliver Pollock, who advanced the United States 
three hundred thousand dollars in stressful times and 
was imprisoned on two occasions (once for eighteen 
months in Havana) for inability to meet payment of 
debts contracted in favor of his adopted country when 
Congress could not fulfill its repayment obligations—the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick and the Hibernians (Pol- 
lock was a Philadelphia member of both organizations) 
have an opportunity of combining interests in perpe- 
tuating the glory of an ill-publicized patriot whose 
name is presently known only to research students, by 
the erection of a suitable memorial in either Philadel- 
phia, New Orleans or Pinckneyville, Miss., communities 
wherein Pollock lived and labored until his death in 
1823. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC. W.A.L.S. 


EARLY AND FREQUENT COMMUNION 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The letter in the August 1938 issue of THE Suen in 
regard to early and frequent Communion should be a 
criticism of those who refuse or neglect to participate 
in that privilege, rather than laying the blame for the 
evils of the world at the door of that privilege. The 
number of people who receive infrequently or not at 
all is very much larger than the number who do receive 
frequently. Those who participate in the privilege prob- 
ably do not do all they might do, but most certainly 
all of the present-day evils cannot be laid on their 
shoulders. 

I am a member of a city parish where there are six 
well-attended Masses on Sundays. At these Masses 
there are a large number who do receive Holy Com- 
munion, but in most cases it is the same people Sunday 
after Sunday. The majority of those attending do not 
receive Holy Communion. 

Then consider the number of people outside the 
Church who never have and never will participate in 
that privilege. It is a rare event to hear a lay person 
recommend or encourage others to receive Holy Com- 
munion frequently. In fact in my experience I have 
heard more discouraging than encouraging remarks in 
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regard to it. It is more common to hear the remark in 
regard to those who receive frequently, “Oh, aren’t they 
getting holy all of a sudden!” 

An estimate of the worth of frequent Communion 
can be made by an honest observance of the progress 
of foreign missions, where the real Catholics of the 
present day are living their faith. There Holy Com- 
munion is received humbly, devoutly, lovingly, adoringly 
and appreciatively; and its effects are shown in the 
work that the converts perform in bringing their pagan 
relatives and friends into the Church or by teaching 
and pleading with them to investigate the doctrines 
and teachings of the Church. How many Catholics on 
this side of the world would plead with their relatives 
and friends to be better Catholics, or in the case of 
relatives and friends who are outside the Church, how 
many would plead with them to study the doctrines of 
the Church, that they, too, might kneel at the feet of 
their Lord and Master with peace and joy in their 
hearts? 

DORCHESTER, MASS. A. E. M. 
EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

My remarks are directed to the subject of frequent 
reception of Holy Communion. Your correspondent says 
in effect that young people are worse now than ever, 
put he speaks in a very vague manner and his remarks 
cannot be taken too seriously—if they should be noticed 
at all. 

As a working Catholic for a good many years in this 
country—I am a native of Cork, Ireland—my contacts 
have thrown me among all types—atheists, Protestants, 
etc., but the only thing that exasperates me is to find 
a Catholic knocking the Church and its ministers and 
making faces at those who make a practice of assisting 
at daily Mass. Comparisons are odious, but I cannot 
help thinking of my ancestors, who in those terrible 
Penal Days sacrificed everything for the great privilege 
of hearing Mass devoutly and receiving their Saviour. 

I would ask this young man to read the History of 
the Penal Laws in Ireland, carefully pattern his life on 
that of the Irish Catholics in those days, and I will defy 
him to go wrong. If this man is a Catholic he should be 
a member of the Holy Name Society or similar body, 
who frequent the Sacraments monthly; and may I say 
the H.N.S. was lauded by a former President, (who was 
not of their faith), some years ago as a body of men 
who were the backbone of law and order in this coun- 
try, and were indirectly responsible for the growth of 
our faith all over this hemisphere. If the other de- 
nominations would just wake up and stay awake, the 
young and the old (who think they’re young) in this 
nation would not have to swim in the present sea of 
filth and corruption. 

If the young men and women who are to lead this 
country tomorrow or later do not model their lives on 
God’s laws (it’s not hard to do so), then like Judas they 
will be “for sale” to the highest bidder. I never stand 
idly by and hear Catholic truths assailed and I thank 
God as a poor Christian for that faith and our wonder- 
ful heritage, frequent reception of Our Redeemer. It 
seems to me that the young men and women in this 
country can’t take it because they have been told that 
money is everything. 


Boston, MAss. JOSEPH COTTER DONOVAN. 


MANKIND AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I'll take issue with your reader, G. F. Vincent, who so 
gloriously defends the high-paid executives of our coun- 
try, and align myself on the side of Mrs. Burton, whose 
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column I never fail to read and whose social philosophy 
I am much in sympathy with. We know in comparison 
the high-paid jobs are infinitesimal, but I too believe 
it would be better to let the high-priced men take a 
layoff for the reason that they have funds to live on. 
The workman, who through no fault of his own lives 
from hand to mouth when a layoff comes, finds it is a 
serious matter to provide for himself and, in most cases, 
a family. As a result he goes into debt if that can be 
arranged, or today on relief. 

There is no such thing as class hatred in our country. 
I have yet to hear anyone say they want the rich to 
share their wealth with them. I have heard countless 
people say all they want is work at a living wage. The 
social upheaval today is because these facts have been 
lost sight of. With the many agencies of education in 
our land it just won’t do to throw a bone from those 
that have to those that have not. This capitalism which 
was supposed to have made our country, evidently 
reached the end of its rope in 1929—with not a capital- 
ist in sight with a formula containing a cure. I for 
one indict all big business of this country for allowing 
our wonderful country with all its natural resources 
to get into the worst economic mess it ever was in, and 
for throwing eleven million out of employment. 

As to prating that our workers enjoy a higher stand- 
ard of living than those of any other country in the 
world, that is only so for a small percentage. We still 
have our slums; and down South, as recent investiga- 
tions disclosed, in some sections the people are not 
only poor but wretchedly so. This is nothing to be 
proud of in a nation that boasts of millionaires and 
multi-millionaires. It is not because business is hand- 
cuffed by laws and regulations and fears of restriction 
that there is unemployment still on a large scale, but 
because of changed conditions brought about by many 
labor-saving devices that are on the market. Machines 
do not have to be fed and clothed, and one machine 
produces more in one hour than scores of people do. This 
of course makes more profit for the manufacturer and 
industries but no thought is given to the human ele- 
ment that suffers thereby. Until such time as business and 
government co-operate and devise a plan to absorb all 
of these human beings, we will have to put up with all 
the new agencies our government had to create in some 
way to help those in need. 

Astoria, L. I., N. Y. ANNE ROTH. 
EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

Mrs. Burton implies a very common though utterly 
false conception of the nature of an executive’s job. A 
quotation from an article by E. J. Kulas, President of 
the Otis Steele Company, may enlighten said lady. 

“What gets results is not the thinking of one indi- 
vidual—it is. the combined and co-ordinated thinking 
of an organization. 

“This matter of organization is the very essence of 
an executive job. It is a problem that must be watched 
and studied every day. 

“When you put up a building you can walk away when 
the last brick is in place with the feeling that the job 
is done. But you can’t do that with an organization. An 
organization will not stay built—you have to keep on 
building it every day. It is made up of human beings 
with all of the variable factors involved in human rela- 
tionships. It is subject to constant change, as some men 
press ahead and others step out of the picture.” 

Mrs. Burton’s suggestions concerning executives are 
about as useful as the hind leg of a duck. Continuity 
and stability of operation are basic requirements for 
a successful business. Such sentimental slush as pro- 
posed for executives, ie., work without pay, reduces 
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human activity to utter stagnation. Such an untried 
theory does not make proper allowance for human am- 
bition, progress and accomplishment. It is not wise to 
remove a strong incentive to acquire material wealth. 
Reduce executive pay and executive ability will de- 
crease. In business, men extend themselves in propor- 
tion to the prize offered. 

Our economic system is not absolutist and dynastic— 
only competitive. How fatal it would be to put in an 
executive position a man who has a passion for work 
and who is apparently constitutionally unable to dele- 
gate it to someone else. He insists upon doing every- 
thing himself because he is the only person who knows 
how it ought to be done. But he cannot do everything 
himself—there is too much for any one man. Hence 
many things are half done, or done late, or not at all. 
Disaster follows. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. JOSEPH DOYLE. 


NATIONALISM IN ENGLAND 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

As an Englishman I should like to assure the readers of 
Tue Sten that the views expressed by Mr. Belloc in your 
July issue are not shared by very many, probably most, 
English Catholics. I will refer to only one point, and that 
in the words of a Catholic priest, the Rev. S. J. Gosling, 
writing in the London Dublin Review: “If it be indeed 
true that Englishmen hate and despise the Catholic 
Church, then it must be admitted that they have shown 
a measure of restraint and self-control in dealing with 
her liberties, her schools and her religious orders that 
might, with advantage to her mission, have been copied 
by the governments of the ‘Catholic’ nations” on which 
Mr. Belloc is so keen. 

Mr. Belloc talks a great deal about the culture of 
Europe, but your readers will not fail to have noticed that 
for him “Europe” means only France and the Italian and 
Spanish peninsulas. Important as those countries are, 
there is more to Europe than that. Moreover, again in 
the words of Father Gosling, “It is as a religion and not 
as a culture that Catholicism commands our [English] 
loyalty and devotion.” 


Sarnt ALBANS, ENGLAND DONALD ATTWATER. 


THE REAL PERU 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

If Mr. M. R. Madden reads history as sketchily as he 
apparently read my article in the August issue of THE 
Srien it is not strange that he gets a “muddled historical 
background.” 

In his letter in the September issue Mr. Madden 
makes the error, common among many who attempt to 
write history, of judging one generation by the accounts 
of another generation. In retrospect I would not change 
a statement in my article, as all are backed by com- 
petent authority of the period under discussion. 

What nonsense about “a prosperous country” attract- 
ing “the canny and not easily deceived eyes of English 
corsairs and Portuguese Jewish merchants.” I men- 
tioned the tremendous flow of gold from Potosi to 
Panama. Does Mr. Madden think that the English 
pirates cared whether the gold on the galleons they 
captured had been wrung from the Indians or earned 
honestly? As for “Portuguese Jewish Merchants” these 
individuals must have been ethnological curiosities in 
Peru because a native of Portugal was hated in the 
Spanish colonies more than were the English, and few 
Jews could have obtained passage unless they posed as 
Christians. Some did pose as Germans. 

Expressed in one Relacion was this: “The Jewish mer- 
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ehants who called themselves Hamburgers to account 
for their accent sold food and supplies to the passengers 
and crews, for the stingy captains were loath to buy 
food to replace the old biscuit and dried meat.” In the 
inland trade of Lima and Potosi no Jews are mentioned, 
Exactly the same condition existed at the ports of the 
Manila galleons. 

And why mention the University of Santo Marco? Did 
I not say that the ecclesiastical authorities from the 
very founding of Lima in 1535 strove hard to spread 
civilization and decency? But the accounts of the period 
written by the missionaries speak pitiably of the almost 
impossible task of instructing the natives in right action 
when the example of the Spaniards was so bad. 

And finally, what has “the press of Peru in the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and the early nine- 
teenth” to do with the present Constitution, or with the 
government since 1933? On February 4, 1914, I stood 
under the arches at the plaza in Lima and watched the 
machine gun fire from the facade of the cathedral that 
had just been captured and held by force. But that was 
24 years ago. Why judge today’s Peru by that? Or why 
judge it by the awful graft of the American-financed 
Peru of the early twenties? 

If Mr. Madden could spend a month along the trails 
and in the villages with the native Peruvian peasants, 
who still use the Indian language as their mother 
tongue, he would see no “Voltairian and Masonic ideas,” 
but rather a tremendously deep though simple religion. 
The old humility and piety of this ancient race, con- 
verted to Christianity by the missionaries, has never 
been touched by modern “isms.” 

I wonder how the present Peruvian Bishops would feel 
towards Mr. Madden’s statement that the present gov- 
ernment of Peru fails “to deserve the noble name of 
human.” I hope that such a preposterous statement is 
not intended to be as uncharitable as it sounds, but 
may be only an expression of youthful ebullition. 

NEWTONVILLE, MAss. GerorceE S. Brapy. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.M.M., St. Louis, Mo.; C.F.D., Washington, D.C.; 
K.J.H., Bridgeport, Conn.; H.M.S., Madison, Wis.; M.N., 
New York, N.Y.; H.C.R., Bridgeport, Conn.; F.A.W., 
West Philadelphia, Pa.; M.B., Amityville, L.I.; H.O’B., 
Homestead, Pa.; J.K.M., Dayton, O.; K.T.D., Elizabeth, 
N.J.; M.R.K, Louisville, Ky.; M.O’R., New York, N.Y.; 
V.T., Gloucester City, N.J.; J.G.S., Buffalo, N.Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Anthony, M.C., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Poor Souls, M.GS., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Poor Souls, MS., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Sacred Heart, L.M.P., North Dighton, Mass.; Immacu- 
late Mother, St. Joseph, St. Theresa, St. Anthony, 
D.M.F., Pleasantville, N.Y.; Gemma Galgani, B.W., 
Great Neck, L.I.; Little Flower, IM.J., Dartmouth, NS., 
St. Joseph, M.L.F., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mother of God, 
C.O’D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, 
H.C.R., Bridgeport, Conn., Blessed Virgin Mary, T.C., 
Newark, N.J.; Souls in Purgatory, M.F.K., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; St. Catherine of Siena, E.M., Alamo, Texas; St. 
Anthony, H.W., Wheeling, W.Va.; Holy Ghost, C.McL., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, Sorrowful 
Mother, St. Anthony, A.F.B., Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Anne, 
A.W., Cincinnati, O.; M.M.M., Denville, N. J.; P.FB., 
Medford, Mass.; S.N.L, Madison, 8.D.; M.C., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; G.M.H., St. Albans, L.I.; LJ.R., Roxbury, 
Mass.; E.J.B., Buffalo, N.Y.; A.J.S., Holyoke, Mass.; 8.F., 
Yiianling, China. 




















THERE is only one 
Person who is com- 
petent to lead free men 
in their lifelong quest 
for happiness. That 
Person’s first and all- 
important qualification 
is the fact that He is 
not a mere man. He is 
superior. He is a God- 
Man—Jesus Christ by 
name. He is aware of 
our origin, because He 
made us; for the same 
reason, He knows our 
possibilities and our 
limitations; He is alert 
to our normal destiny, 
for He has had that in 
mind from the be- 
ginning; His wisdom, 
might, and mercy are 
divinely flawless; 
though we can fail in 
our réle as followers— 
for having made us 
free, He does not force 
us—yet He cannot fail 
in His leadership; He 
who gave us our appe- 
tites for happiness, 
already enjoys’ the 
paradise He gained for 
us and whither He 
leads us. “Follow Me! I am the Way!” 

To dwell upon leadership is by no 
means much ado about little. Ever 
and everywhere, the many have fol- 
lowed the few: when the few were 
capable, many prospered; when the 
few were incapable, many failed. We 
turn to leadership, simply because 
we hope to accomplish under its 
direction much more than other- 
wise. 

There are reasons underlying that 
hope. Men dwell and work and play 
in groups; by pooling resources, 
men multiply their resourcefulness. 
Whether the result be a village, or 
an empire, good order dictates that 
a body have a head. However, in- 
telligent and free men follow a 
leader on the supposition that they 
are led by a capable, superior person. 
That supposition is man’s guaranty 
for security and progress, and his 
reason for allegiance. 
























































































































































WOODCUT BY JAMES REID 


Jesus Christ crowned with thorns 


King of Hearts 


By ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH. C.P. 


Within comparatively recent 
years, the structure of government 
has altered considerably. We have 
figurehead kings, as well as un- 
crowned dictators. But whatever the 
framework, the cornerstone re- 
mains the same—supposedly if not 
really—namely, leadership as the 
guaranty of welfare. In this connec- 
tion, the most ignoble experiment 
has been an attempt to bring the 
entire world under one leadership. 
Were Stalin to have his way, all 
nations would lose their present 
identities, and become simply the 
United States of the Soviet. If the 
cornerstone of the Soviet system 
were really what it claims to be, 
then all men should strive might 
and main to accomplish the Soviet 
dream. But experience has proven 
that dream a nightmare. And the 
Soviet Union is hell on earth, pre- 
cisely because of its Godlessness. 
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The plan of an in- 
ternational common- 
wealth is not a Soviet 
invention. The original 
author is God, who 
made all the world 
from the dust of noth- 
ingness, and “without 
whom was made noth- 
ing that was made.” 
His kingdom is “the 
earth and the fulness 
thereof.” The high 
point of God’s plan is 
to share His own hap- 
piness with man—His 
favorite creature. Thus 
the glory of God and 
human welfare become 
a commonweal, and 
the Kingdom of God 
among men a com- 
monwealth. Just be- 
cause He is God, the 
Maker of Man simply 
must rule men in a 
way most conducive to 
their success and joy. 
Otherwise, God’s han- 
diwork would be a 
failure. It is of the 
ABC’s of wisdom to 
realize that man can- 
not improve upon God 
as a leader. God insists upon human 
allegiance, not only because He has 
a right thereunto, but furthermore 
because He cannot mislead man. 

Anyone who has to work out his 
destiny amid the upset so prevalent 
throughout today’s world, and who 
at the same time ignores the bearing 
of sacred history upon current 
events—such a man has ample rea- 
son for panic. Man, left to his own 
resources, stands proven a failure. 
Sacred history traces all human 
failure and disappointment to its 
root-source—man’s original mutiny 
against the one Leader qualified to 
rule him. That mutiny was not only 
an impudent attempt to surpass 
God’s wisdom. It was even suicidal 
for man to repudiate the very Source 
of all life and all happiness. God 
punished man simply by allowing 
him to have “his own way,” by leav- 
ing man to his own puny resources. 
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And unless a man’s taste be com- 
pletely vitiated, he will certainly 
recognize the forbidden fruit of in- 
dependence, as sour grapes. 

In justice, man’s Maker could have 
punished human mutiny with rigor. 
In His chastisement of the angels, 
He was rigorous. Toward man, how- 
ever, He was lenient. God had not 
only created man. He had adopted 
man as His own child and thus the 
Creator became also a fond Father. 
His adopted child turned prodigal— 
even profligate—but a divine Father 
never vacillates. He planned to help 
man extricate himself. That plan is 
revealed to us in sacred history. We 
can refuse even to read it: or having 
studied His plan, we can spurn it. 
We can still choose between para- 
dise and exile, between life and sui- 
cide. Briefly, the everlasting outcome 
depends upon the leader whom a 
man follows. For the superhuman 
task of man’s rehabilitation, God has 
appointed a Leader—Jesus Christ, 
our “high-priest of the good things 
to come.” 

Our Father in heaven was ready 
to forgive us with a divine spon- 
taneity. However, there was still a 
call for reparation. Had God waived 
all expiation for human infidelity, it 
would only have eased the way for 
future mutiny. It does not detract 
from the forgivingness of God that 
He insisted upon atonement. The 
very means resorted to by God in ar- 
ranging our atonement is abundant 
proof, not only of divine genius and 
almighty power, but of His enduring 
predilection for us. “God hath so 
loved the world that He hath sent 
His only begotten Son into the world, 
that we may not perish but that we 
may have life everlasting.” 


AN and woman were so brazen as 
to find fault with paradise. 
They chose to believe a renegade 
angel rather than God. They scorned 
the rights of their Maker and the 
menace of divine sanction. To 
make amends for such blasphemy 
was beyond the human sinner—now 
an outcast and even in his hey-day 
a mere creature. Humanly speaking, 
man was derelict forevermore. To 
reconcile offensive man with of- 
fended God, a bailsman must offer 
divine atonement. To atone divinely, 
one must be both divine and human 
—there was need for a God-Man! 
Our emergency was poignant, yet 
such a bailsman was unthought of 
until divine wisdom planned, impos- 
sible until divine power functioned, 
too good to come true until divine 
love so impelled. A God-Man—the 
masterpiece of God’s own acumen 
and might and benevolence! The 


ultimate victory of such a Leader is 
a foregone conclusion. 

To follow Christ intelligently, one 
must be alert to His method of 
leadership. His mission is to rescue 
man—soul and body, in time and for 
eternity, on earth as the novitiate 
of heaven. Before paradise collapsed, 
no flaw marred human prosperity 
and gladness. Physical and mental 
distress were unknown, and death 
unheard of. Man enjoyed such 
privilege because of his kinship to 
God as an adopted child. In other 
words, health of soul was the pivotal 
factor in all human well-being. 


s a Second Adam, the mission of 
Christ is to undo the harm 
incurred by the First Adam. This 
work of reconstruction must begin 
at the very source of all upset—the 
human mind and heart. Man can 
think for himself, and freely choose 
and love. Hence, even the God-Man 
would not—so to speak—snatch or 
drive us from the broad way of ruin. 
His method of rescue is to lead us, 
intelligently and freely, over the 
bridge wherewith He has spanned 
the gap between earth and heaven. 
Consequently, before redeeming us at 
the expense of His own precious life, 
He educated. us. When the time 
came, He spent three hours upon the 
cross of atonement. Beforehand, he 
spent three years in teaching us the 
significance of Crucifixion Friday as 
the focal point of all history. 

His tuition might be summarized 
thus: The most important depart- 
ment in all God’s Kingdom, is the 
human soul—man’s mind and heart. 
Our duty to the King of Kings con- 
sists in being religious-minded, re- 
ligious-hearted. Upon this moral 
health of soul all other prospects 
depend, as we learn by our banish- 
ment from paradise. Therefore, when 
outlining His program for human 
recovery, the God-Man linked the 
good things of soul and body in 
proper sequence. 

Having educated man in sound 
government, He could proceed with- 
out extravagance to “empty Himself” 
in our behalf, “even unto the death 
of the cross.” He suffered unrealiz- 
ably in body, in mind and in heart, 
in expiation for our mutiny of soul 
and body. Physically and psycho- 
logically, our divine Bailsman suf- 
fered until He could bear no more— 
“even unto death.” Not even the 
God-Man could appeal to us more 
impressively. 

At His own expense, He merits our 
reconciliation, for “it hath well 
pleased the Father, through Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself, 
making peace through the blood of 
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His cross, both as to the things that 
are on earth, and the things that 
are in heaven.” Thus too, He pre. 
sents to our minds a norm for the 
appraisal of moral health, for “yoy 
are bought with a great price.” Ang 
thus He appeals to our hearts to 
have done with the camouflage at. 
tractions of earth and time—an in. 
fatuation of ours that has cost Him 
His life. 

Centuries before, our Father in 
heaven had made a covenant with 
man, promising Himself as our Ally, 
in our warfare for eternal peace. On 
Good Friday the God-Man ratified 
that treaty, by “blotting out the 
handwriting of the decree that was 
against us. And He hath taken the 
same out of the way, fastening it 
to the cross.” Man cannot now “play 
neutral”—the blood of Jesus Christ 
is upon us, for a curse or for a bless- 
ing: we are marked men. 

The Redeemer who “hath carried 
our sorrows,” and who was “bruised 
for our sins” was bound to triumph. 
The decisiveness of His victory was 
emphasized by the stark contrast 
between Crucifixion Friday and Re- 
surrection Sunday. To learn the les- 
sons He taught us; to imitate the 
virtues He exemplified; to suffer our 
own miniature passion, even unto 
death, in a penitential spirit—to live 
thus is to follow Christ the Leader, 
Whose triumph is the pattern and 
the guaranty of our own. 


I” THE light of sacred history, it is 
manifest that we must follow the 
leadership of the Crucified and 
Glorified God-Man. As individuals, 
as families, as a nation, “to whom 
shall we go?” He alone has the words 
of eternal life, of liberty, of un- 
alloyed happiness. Results count, 
and to judge according to the re- 
sults of Calvary, it is no mere 
rhetorical device to state that, “to 
serve Him is indeed to reign.” 

Jesus Christ is a Dictator Who 
cannot be deceived, or deceive. He 
has mastered human hearts by serv- 
ing them. When He came to dwell 
among us for the first time, although 
“the world was made by Him, the 
world knew Him not.” Yet, His very 
rejection by a chosen people was 
providentially instrumental — there 
could have been no Easter conquest 
without the apparent defeat of Cru- 
cifixion Friday. In His own good 
time, He will come again, “to judge 
the living and the dead.” There is 
no hurry, for all eternity lies ahead. 
In the meantime, while our hearts 
still beat time with the clocks of 
man, we enjoy the advantages of 
citizenship in the international 
Kingdom of God. 
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CATEGORICA 








IRISH IN IRELAND 


e LIFE AMONG the Irish-speaking Irish of Ireland is 
beautifully described by Ethna Byrne in the “Ireland- 
American Review,” a new quarterly founded and edited 
by Maurice Leahy to promote cultural relations between 
Ireland and the American people: 


This “sallying forth on your own” is really your busi- 
ness while in the Gaeltacht. It doesn’t do simply to at- 
tend classes in college, and to speak Irish with the 
people in whose house you are staying. You have to 
get about and talk to the people. They are the grandest 
people. You have no idea how hospitable they are to 
those who have come among them to learn Irish; they 
do everything they can to help. Everyone you meet on 
the roads salutes you in Irish and often stops for a 
chat. Overtake an old woman and walk a piece of the 
road with her and maybe she'll tell you all about “the 
bad times” (memories of the Famine) arid the evic- 
tions. Step in at the village cobbler’s and he will tell 
you some of the local traditions, and you’ll come away 
with your head filled with talk of fairies and magic, 
enchanted rods and cursing-stones and ghosts. Best of 
all spend an evening in a Donegal cottage. 

O! the talk and the story-telling, and the singing, 
round a glowing turf fire. An old man sits in the cosy- 
corner, a baby sleeps in a low wooden cradle. The 
woman of the house is spinning or “carding.” Neighbors 
drop in and with song and story the evening passes 
swiftly. Lots of the stories end with the words: “so 
they made two bowls of tea, and lived happy and satis- 
fied ever after,” and so the Donegal evening ends too, 
with cups of tea, and you go back to your home as 
the story says “happy and satisfied.” 

Those “tales of wonder”’—somehow they seem real 
and probable up there. Your mind seems to be attuned 
to the marvelous, to the other-worldly things. That’s 
why being up there is like being on another planet. 
You’re so far away somehow from the getting-and- 
spending world. Yes, that’s it. Our modern city world 
has lost its poetry long ago. But here, life is poesy. And 
O, it’s grand to live that life even for a little time here 
for so many fine things that the hustling outside world 
seems to have forgotten; time to think and talk in a 
leisurely way, time to be kind, time to appreciate the 
beauty of this world, time to be mindful of the things 
that are not of this world. Back here again, I like to 
think of the beauty and peace of “up there”; the quiet 
succession of days of work in the fields and bogs; the 
changing seasons, sowing time and harvest time, the 
quiet happiness that is there. Lost horizons? Well, I’ve 
found my Shangri-la. 


IMPORTANCE OF HATS 


e THat clothes, especially the hat, make the man, is 
the proposition defended by Hilaire Belloc in “The 
Tablet” of London: 


High up in the class of foolish and false common- 
places is the commonplace that clothes do not matter. 
On the contrary, it is clothing that makes the man. The 
Americans have a memorable saying, packed with stuff, 
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THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


like so many of their lapidary phrases, and true as true. 
It runs: “You go on your clothes.” Walk down the 
street, and recall to yourself after a few hundred yards 
how you have judged the many unknown who have 
passed you. Why did you think this one a man of 
wealth, that one a man of leisure, that one a poorish 
man, that one a destitute, wretched man, that other 
one a secure, well-established man? You will find in 
every case it was what the man wore which counted 
for your judgment, and, what is more, counted for the 
whole of it. The man who cannot help being ill-dressed 
is to be pitied, like any other defective. The man who 
tells you that he is indifferent to his dress is either a 
boaster or a fool. 

Now of all the things that men wear, by far the most 
important is the Hat. I use the word “Hat” to mean 
head-covering of any sort, and I beg you to mark how, 
more than any other feature whatever, the hat, the 
headgear, differentiates mankind. In nothing has man 
been more inventive, in nothing more various, in noth- 
ing symbolic more effective. You have but to make a 
list of hats to see how true that is, beginning with the 
Tiara and continuing through the Cardinal’s hat and 
the Mitre and the Biretta and the Mortar-board and 
the Square Cap of the theologians (in the days when 
there were theologians) and the Helmet and the Képi 
and the Shacko and the Vizored Helm and the Conical 
hat of steel which recalls the first Crusade; and on till 
you get to the Top Hat, now still surviving, though still 
struggling for life. Every one of them suggests at once 
a profession or a caste or a trade or a nationality or 
an epoch. This is not true of boots; it is not true of the 
general covering of the body. It is true of hats. 


EXACT DEFINITION 


e From Patrick Scanlan’s well-known column, “From 
the Managing Editor’s Desk,” in the “Brooklyn Tablet” 
comes the following: 


Many are asked the difference among Communism, 
Socialism and Fascism. A German, asked to tell the 
difference, replied: 

“If a peasant has six cows and the Government takes 
them all away from him, that’s Communism; if he has 
six cows and the Government only commandeers three 
and leaves him three, that’s Socialism; but if he is 
allowed to keep all six cows, and feed them and look 
after them and the Government takes all the milk, 
that’s Fascism.” 


HUMANS AND BEAVERS 


e [N many respects beavers are very much like humans, 
according to Donald Culross Peattie in “The New York 
Times” magazine: 


In all this one may seek vantage points for satirizing 
our human relationships, if one likes. When we learn 
that beavers often ostracize their most unpopular mem- 
bers, that there are “lone wolf” beavers, usually fero- 
cious old males, who give every one else no end of trou- 
ble, that beavers have a sense of humor, and love to play 
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practical jokes and then shake and wriggle all over 
with glee, we may for purposes of comment on the 
human scene draw amusing comparisons, though such 
have nothing to do with science. 

The most interesting and well-founded pars"el be- 
tween beavers and humans is the high degree of indi- 
vidualism which these, the biggest of all our gnawing, 
or rodent, animals, exhibit. For it appears, on the testi- 
mony of all who know them best, that beavers vary 
highly in intelligence, foresight, good sense, and indus- 
triousness. Some beavers senselessly keep on cutting 
down trees when they no longer need them—and so 
fall foul of the lumberman and landowner. Others 
tackle trees far too big for them. Even if they could 
fell a huge tree, they could not move it or employ it— 
as any sensible beaver would foresee. 

All this only goes to prove that though all beavers 
may look alike to you and me, they are as individual 
as humans. Indeed, individuality, both of capacity and 
behavior, is being traced by scientists right back to the 
one-celled animals, and all through the plant kingdom, 
so that if there is a moral for humans anywhere in 
biology, it is that individuality is a natural and precious 
gift, which has been accumulating its inherent treasure 
through the ages and should not be lightly surrendered 
to despotic political systems 


ELEPHANTS FOR AUTOS 


e AN eLernant instead of an automobile is recom- 
mended in “Talking at Random” in “The Tablet”: 


Mr. Frank Melland, who knows African wild life as 
well as any man, has been paying a handsome general 
tribute to elephants as the most lovable animals in 
Africa. He says: “If they had not been so mercilessly 
hunted, I believe they would have been perfectly 
friendly to man. The majority have delightful natures, 
and they are sociable, companionable animals, with a 
strong love of family. It is not their fault that they 
come to look upon man as their enemy, the only one 
they have.” I have often wondered why more people 
in England do not keep an elephant instead of a 
motor car. The cost is about the same, two pounds 
a week for hay, instead of one pound a week for petrol, 
etc., and elephants do not depreciate, but are rather 
better after a hundred years, which has not yet been 
said of any car, however boastful his maker; and there 
is no question of fashion making people ashamed of 
last year’s model. 


ANTI-FFASCIST BAND-WAGON 


e Tue fraud of the anti-Fascist front is well described 
by Stanley High in an article “Communism Presses Its 
Pants” in the “Saturday Evening Post”: 


Russia’s three most powerful enemies, as the Soviets 
list them, are Germany, Italy and Japan. Their recent 
international behavior has given aid and comfort to 
the Communist effort to establish in the United States 
The People’s Front against Fascism. The People’s 
Front is still, largely, a selling phrase. But the propa- 
ganda back of it has succeeded so well that the so- 
called liberals in the United States, and organizations 
of the left and slightly left, some church groups, peace 
organizations and many labor unions have been per- 
suaded that there is a Fascist uniform in every con- 
servative’s closet and a Fascist conspiracy back of 
every effort to defeat or modify what the liberals be- 


lieve to be their program. This has not only put Fascism 
on the spot. It has helped to get Communism off the 
spot. Attacks on Communism, however well just 
are promptly labeled as Fascist. For fear of that label, 
the liberal manages to swallow or to minimize develop. 
ments in Russia of a sort which he would roundly 
condemn in Germany or Japan. 

Into what high quarters this tendency has reached 
is indicated by a recent radio address by Secretary 
Ickes. “So far at least as the present is concerned,” 
said Mr. Ickes, “Fascism’is the deadly and insidious 
foe that we must prepare to combat without loss of 
time. For this reason I suspect either the motives or 
the intelligence of those who would have us marshal 
our forces against a barely imaginary danger of Com- 
munism while Fascism thunders at the gates of our 
citadel of liberty.” It is no reflection on Mr. Ickes to 
point out that that statement might have been a direct 
quotation from The ‘Daily Worker. But it is evidence 
of the astuteness of the Communists—of the advan- 
tages accruing to them for having helped to get the 
anti-Fascist band-wagon going. 


ENDURANCE MARATHON 


e THE LADIES and gentlemen at the receiving end of the 
dinner speeches sometimes have much to suffer, accord- 
ing to “A Survivor” writing in “Columbia”: 


An outstanding example of the long speech comes to 
mind as I look back upon a big banquet I once attended 
—a college graduation affair. The chief speaker was 
Professor Somebody from some important university. 
I sat on one side of the distinguished guest and the 
president gf the college on the other. That president 
was a wonderful fellow, noted for his suavity and 
diplomacy. Well, he introduced most felicitously the 
“distinguished speaker.” Then, imagine—the “prof” 
arose, unfolded a prodigious manuscript, and an- 
nounced his subject as “A Philosophical Discussion of 
the Book of Job!” And there sat all those graduating 
seniors who couldn’t get away and had to take it, who 
were to experience all of Job’s trials without his boils. 
The speaker began to drone, half speaking, half read- 
ing; thirty minutes dragged past; then forty, fifty, 
sixty, and the situation settled down to an endurance 
marathon between speaker and hearers. 

I began to cast a furtive eye at Doctor B., our diplo- 
matic president, and wondered what he would say to 
the fellow when finally he sat down and, of course, 
turned to his host for a complimentary word. In one 
hour and fifty minutes the professor gasped and quit. 
I was all ears as President B. smiled ingratiatingly and 
shook hands with the speaker and asked, urbanely, 
“Has that address of yours ever been put in book 
form?” With almost childish naivete the lecturer ac- 
cepted this remark as a compliment. 


JAPANESE NAVY 


e THat Japan was treated very well by the Washington 
Naval Treaty is the opinion of Winston Churchill, writ- 
ing in “Collier’s”: Ri 
Japan was very fortunate in the Washington Naval 
Agreement. She was then accorded by both the great 
sea powers the ratio of five-five-three. This was very 
much better than she could possibly do for herself in 
open competition. The Washington Treaty was an 
enormous concession to Japan. It was, in fact, a 
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e, on behalf of two very powerful countries, to 
slow down their naval construction to limits that gave 
japan a chance to walk along with them. When the 
Japanese government talks about the humiliating 
status of being an inferior naval power prescribed by 
the Washington Naval Treaty for their country, they 
overlook the fact that in no other way but by the strict 
observance of this treaty could they obtain so satisfac- 
tory a basis for their home defense. Yet they are the 
people who have now quitted the sheltered area that 
the treaty accorded them and plunged out upon com- 
petition with organisms of vastly more potential 
strength. 


ADVICE TO LOVERS 


eFrom “The Liguorian” comes the following wise ad- 
vice to young maidens on how to determine the sincerity 
of their lovers: 


Here’s something for young lovers—advice from the 
Chinese princess of Chou on how to judge a lover’s 
sincerity: “If he tells you, ‘I love you more than any- 
thing else in the world,’ turn away your head and 
carefully arrange your hair. If he tells you, ‘I adore you 
more than the golden god of the temple,’ arrange the 
folds of your dress and laughingly reproach him for 
his impiety. If he passes under your window on his 
white horse to bid you good-bye because he prefers 
to die in battle rather than of despair, give him a flower 
and wish him good luck. . . . But if he sits near you 
dumb as an oyster before the viceroy’s junk and so 
clumsy that he spills the tea on the blue cloth, smile 
at him tenderly as to the one whom you are willing to 
make your mate for life.” Translate that into Ameri- 
canese and “you’ve got something.” 


“UNBIASED” CORRESPONDENTS 


e Some information about some of the “unbiased” 
correspondents who have been reporting the news of 
the war in Spain is supplied by Fletcher Pratt in the 
“American Mercury”: 


Ernest Hemingway, Carleton Beals, H. L. Matthews, 
Vincent Sheean, Walter Duranty, G. L. Steer, and 
Keith Scott-Watson have all covered the Spanish con- 
flict in one or another of its stages; and they have all 
given at least partial autobiographies. These gentle- 
men form a very remarkable group to be covering any 
war, and especially one in which basic ideals are at 
stake, Matthews and Sheean had done some reporting 
in African colonial struggles, Duranty a little work 
with the British and in some of the Russian revolution- 
ary fighting, and Hemingway drove an ambulance in 
Italy. With the possible exception of Duranty, none had 
any education in war, nor any knowledge of, or interest 
in, its compulsions, psychological and physical. Only 
one of the seven, Duranty, had any direct experience 
of how Communist ideals work out in Red practice. 
Again, excepting Duranty, all have proclaimed them- 
Selves adventurers, men of action in the physical sense, 
for whom philosophies are a little too deep. 

As to impartiality, Hemingway avowedly went to Spain 
to do what he could for the Red Cause, and on his re- 
turn resigned an editorship of Ken, for a reason re- 
ported to be his dislike of the magazine’s having 
announced its policy as Anti-Communist as well as 
Anti-Fascist. Beals and Sheean have confessed to poli- 
tics stopping only just this side of the full Stalin party 
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line—“The very babies raise their clenched fists in the 
air against these foreign airplanes” runs a fine im- 
partial statement by the latter from the Red Spain 
which has been boasting of its own Russian aircraft. 
(This appeared in those Herald-Tribune news columns 
where “editorializing is not allowed”). Duranty’s ordi- 
nary livelihood depends upon his staying in good odor 
with the Moscow authorities, and he was probably the 
only writer outside the USSR. to maintain that the 
victims of the Moscow treason trials were really 
“Rightist” plotters in the pay of Germany. Scott-Wat- 
son went to Spain to serve in the Red International 
Brigade and did serve in it for months before becom- 
ing an “impartial” correspondent. Only Steer and 
Matthews began, by their own statements, as neutrals; 
and it is worth noting that Steer was the father of the 
Guernica bombing story, while Matthews is now in 
extremely bad odor with the Comrades for not having 
denounced the American Neutrality Act in stffficiently 
vehement terms, in spite of the fact that his book con- 
fesses he has become a strong partisan of the Barcelona 
government. 

In short, out of seven war correspondents who have 
furnished information about themselves, at least five 
went to Spain with ready-made prejudices. 


CURE FOR INEBRIATES 


e OtuERs might be benefited by the cure for excessive 
drinking administered to one of his patients by Dr. 
Arthur Hertzler, M.D. It is related in his article “When 
I Was A Young Country Doctor” in “Harper’s”: 


We had in our town a chronic inebriate. One day I 
saw him zigzagging down the sidewalk. Early that eve- 
ning the wife called to say that her husband was very 
ill. I advised that she put him to bed, expressing my 
belief that he would be all right in a few days. A few 
hours later she called again, reporting that her hus- 
band was dying. 

I replied that in that case it was not a doctor she 
wanted but an undertaker. This gave me an idea. I 
called the undertaker and informed him that Mr. x 
was in need of his services. Would he attend? As is the 
wont with undertakers even today, he expressed deep 
sorrow, but in a tone that indicated grief would not 
incapacitate him for business. 

I thought there might be interesting doings, so I 
cut down the alley and across lots and hid in the shad- 
ows of the house. Soon the undertaker approached in 
his wagon. On arrival he found the door slightly ajar, 
but no one visible. Gently pushing open the door, he 
entered and quietly arranged a board on supports ready 
to receive the relict. Just then the wife came in from 
the kitchen and, recognizing the undertaker, let out a 
shriek. This partly aroused the patient and he fixed 
the undertaker with an uncertain gaze. Spying the 
board prepared to receive his remains, he sat bolt up- 
right and then let out a howl that frightened children 
four blocks away. The bed stood in front of a screened 
window. The patient dived through the screen of the 
very window through which I was peeping, carrying 
the screen with him. He lit running and after two 
hours’ search his friends found him crouched in the 
corner of a fence many blocks from home. 

He stayed sober for the remainder of his sojourn in 
our town, some three years. I have always remembered 
with a devilish chuckle that this man’s co-worker was 
cured of his bibulous habit during a revival, but his 
cure lasted only nine months while my low-comedy 
one lasted at least three years. 








The Church and the 
Nineteenth Century 
by RAYMOND CORRIGAN. §.J. 


The title of this work is significant 
of its purpose: the author in it at- 
tempts to show the relations and 
reactions of two great forces—the 
Catholic Church and the sum of the 
forces against which it was pitted in 
the years of the nineteenth century. 
In the small compass of about three 
hundred pages there is presented the 
important phases of the history of 
the Church in that century of con- 
trasts and conflicting ideals. And it 
is chiefly in its relations with the 
Church that the nineteenth century 
can best be understood. The dom- 
inant men of that century, the phil- 
osophic investigations, often enough 
aberrations, the societies and cliques, 
are all revealed in a light that makes 
them fundamentally more under- 
standable because of their attitude 
toward the Church. 

The most characteristic feature of 
the nineteenth century may well 
have been its roseate optimism and 
smug self-satisfaction. The men of 
that time were, in their own minds, 
living in the best century—“The 
Wonderful Century.” To them phil- 
osophy, science, society, had reached 
the acme of perfection. Their cen- 
tury was not merely great—it was 
the greatest of centuries. It was not 
until the events of 1914-1918 that 
this absurd self-confidence was shat- 
tered, giving way to pessimism and 
a sense of futility. 

The spirit of the century was the 
natural result of its causes; pro- 
duced by the French Revolution and 
the Industrial Revolution, it bore 
their features as well as those of its 
more remote causes, the Renaissance 
and the Reformation. Four char- 
acteristics stand out as molding 
forces of the nineteenth century 
spirit—Capitalism, Liberalism, Na- 
tionalism and Secularism, each 
blending with and helping to fashion 
the other. 


For the Church the century began 
with the Concordat with Napoleon, 
marking the dawn of a new era and 
inaugurating a policy which was to 
be characteristic of nineteenth cen- 
tury relations between Church and 
State. The great Concordat became, 
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almost immediately, an occasion for 
re-introducing the errors and abuses 
of Gallicanism. The whole tenor of 
the Organic articles, added by Na- 
poleon and repudiated by the Pope, 
was to nullify the provisions of the 
Concordat itself. Open conflict be- 
tween the Pope and Emperor was 
inevitable and the end did not come 
until Napoleon was overthrown and 
the Congress of Vienna restored the 
territory of the Holy See. 

Event followed event in the life of 
the Church, each significant of the 
great conflict between the spirit of 
God and the spirit of the world, each 
molding and forming the history of 
the Church. The definition of the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion in 1854, the publication of the 
Syllabus of 1865, the Vatican Coun- 
cil in 1870, were all notable events 
of far-reaching importance in the 
life of the Church. Strife was not 
absent; the Kulturkampf in Ger- 
many, the liberalism of France, the 
revolution and unification of Italy, 
were all important in the history 
of the Church, and out of each con- 
flict the Church appeared, materi- 
ally damaged, spiritually enriched, 
still firmly standing on the rock of 
its foundation. 

Father Corrigan has told the story 
of the century and of the Church 
well. One might object to certain 
interpretations, certain emphases, 
certain omissions, but these can be 
found in any book. In the short space 
he allowed himself he has com- 
pressed all of the importance and 
has made the events, the institut- 
tions, the men, the very life of the 
time, stand forth in bold relief. The 
Church emerges from the pages of 
the book in all its glory. 

The appendices are valuable for 
those who wish more detailed in- 
formation. The bibliographical note 
will serve as a practical guide to 
those who wish to study more fully 
the history of the Church in this 
century. The book, in a word, ac- 
complishes the end the author had 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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in view and is a worthy addition to 


modern historical study. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $3.50 


The World's Classic—Job 
by REV. GEORGE O'NEILL, S.J. 

For countless centuries, the Patri- 
arch Job has stood before the world 
as a model of patience, a man whose 
virtue has been proclaimed even by 
those who did not understand why 
he was patient or what it was that 
demanded his heroic acceptance of 
suffering. And yet Job should be to 
us more than a mere name or a mere 
proverb. His trials have some coun- 
terpart in every human life, and his 
reaction to those trials is something 
that can instruct and inspire every 
man and woman. It is, therefore, a 
very worthwhile task that Father 
O'Neill has undertaken in attempting 
to popularize this classic which 
should be one of the best. known of 
the classics. 

The story of Job may be found in 
any copy of the Bible, but for many 
people the simple, unexplained text 
raises questions which they find im- 
possible to answer. Father O'Neill 
has remedied this by presenting a 
clearer and perhaps more literary 
translation, supplemented by well- 
chosen notes which explain the more 
obscure passages and references. He 
has consulted the most learned of 
the Scripture scholars and commen- 
tators and has presented their deep 
learning in language that anyone 
can understand. And for those who 
are interested in the many other 
aspects of the Book of Job, Father 
O’Neill offers a discussion of author- 
ship and historical character, texts 
and versions, difficulties and their 
solution. 

The worth of the lesson which is 
taught by the Book of Job, is some- 
thing that has been appreciated by 
Christians and non-Christians, by 
the learned and the unlearned. St. 
John Chrysostom has expressed some- 
thing of what so many others have 
felt. “It is easy to show that this book 
is profitable in every manner of life 
and circumstance, to men and wom- 
en, old and young, private persons 
and rulers, rich and poor, the pros- 
perous man and him who is strug- 
gling with adversity. ... There was 
no kind of calamity which he (Job) 
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did not endure; yet, assailed subtly 
by his wife, harassed by the re- 
proaches of his friends, insulted by 
his servants, he stood firmer than a 
rock; and this without the law of 
Israel or the grace of Christ. And 
truly, if we, after that law and that 
grace, enjoying such great blessings, 
are less tolerant of sufferings than 
was he, who, early in the world and 
among primitive men, showed such 
endurance, we shall lack all excuse.” 


| Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75 


Autobiography of 
William Butler Yeats 


In one of his all too rare felicitous 


| moments, Oscar Wilde wrote some- 


where of the Irish that they see the 
loveliness of the world through a 
mist of tears. Perhaps it would be 
an exaggeration to say that Yeats 
reveals this trait in his autobiog- 
raphy, but there runs through it 
withal a strain of sadness and the 
suggestion of frustration. 

Of himself he writes: “Because I 
had found it hard to attend to any- 
thing less interesting than my 
thoughts, I was difficult to teach.” 
It is a pithy summation of the mind 
of the poet and idealist. His was the 
gift to be able to lay hold upon the 
fluid movement of his consciousness, 
to arrest it in its motion and to 
mould it into plastic grace in the 
beauty of his written utterance. 

Throughout the autobiography 
one is aware of a lack, even a tragic 
one. Perhaps Yeats points to the 
cause of it when he writes: “I was 
unlike others of my generation in 
one thing only. I am very religious, 
and deprived by Huxley and Tyn- 
dall, whom I detested, of the simple- 
minded religion of my childhood, I 
had made a new religion, almost an 
infallible church of poetic tradition, 
of a fardel of stories, and of per- 
sonages .. .” He sought to fill this 
void in his soul by delving into 
Theosophy, but his failure to find 
peace is manifest. 

Throughout the book there is the 
constant procession of well-known 
fin-de-siécle personages — Oscar 
Wilde, Ellis, Blake, Madame Blavat- 
sky, Beardsley, Morris, Rosetti, and 
others. He moved in their circle, and 
gives many sketches of the little- 
known facets of their personalities. 

It is tragic to find Yeats acquiesc- 
ing so easily in the opinion he at- 
tributes to Beardsley before his 
conversion: “Perhaps it was merely 
his recognition that historical Chris- 
tianity had dwindled to a box of 
toys, and ... it might be amusing 
to empty the whole box on to the 
counterpane.” If this be his own 
estimation of religion, especially of 
Select your books from our reviews 








Father McCarthy 
has a message 
for you! 


He shows you what you must 
do in order to succeed 


Just as he has helped thousands of 
others to a more successful life, Father 
McCarthy can help you, too. In his book, 
SAFEGUARDING MENTAL HEALTH, 
he shows how amazingly easy it is to ac- 
quire the qualities of personality which 
make for successful living. Here is your 
opportunity to be somebody, to attain 
prestige and a better career. He offers 
astonishingly helpful methods to relieve 
nervousness, fear, self-consciousness. This 
remarkable book will prepare you for 
profitable advancement. It will give you 
a power which untrained men and women 
do not possess. Your increased value will 
quickly be appreciated in your work and 
will be noticed by your superiors. 


Don’t be handicapped! 

Let Father McCarthy show you how to 
become a complete master of yourself so 
that you can become a master of others. 
He knows what it takes to attain a high 
degree of achievement in a competitive 
world, but better still, he knows how to 
point the way so that you can follow 
every word. You can read this fascinat- 
ing book during time now being wasted 
and out of these thrills of discovery, you 
will find applications to your own life 
which will enrich it and bring you new 
levels of accomplishment. 


Get this book without delay 

Thousands of people have been helped 
by SAFEGUARDING MENTAL 
HEALTH. You, too, will find it just 
what you need to win success. If you 
really do want to make something of 
your life, start NOW by reading Father 
McCarthy’s book. Use the coupon today. 
We will send the book on 5 days’ ap- 
proval—return without obligation if you 
do not agree with us that this is the best 
value you have ever received for $2.50. 


The BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
G10 Montgomery Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CATHOLIC 
MASTERPIECES 
AT 50c AND $1 


This Fall we are starting a series of 
reprints of the best books we have 
published. The price will be: 


50¢ IN PAPER COVERS 
$1 IN CLOTH BINDING 


The first three books will appear this 
month and will be: 


THE SECRET OF 


THE CURE D'ARS 
by Henri Ghéon 





THE UNKNOWN GOD 
by Alfred Noyes 





THOMAS MORE 
by Daniel Sargent 


Three more will be published in 
December: 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF CHARACTER 
by Rudolf Allers 


PROGRESS AND 
RELIGION 
by Christopher Dawson 
















CATHOLICISM, 
PROTESTANTISM 
AND CAPITALISM 

by Amintore Fanfani 


These may be ordered as a set: 


ALL SIX BOOKS FOR 
$2.50 
IN PAPER COVERS, OR IN 
CLOTH BINDING FOR 
$5.00 


This series is an experiment. if it 
succeeds, we will continue to pub- 
lish as many as possible of our best | 
books at these prices. In the mean- | 
time it will be the greatest help fo | 


have your orders early. 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue, New York | 


















Catholicism, it was the stifling of his 
genius. He had the soul of a mystic, 
but stultified himself with Theosophy 
and Oriental occultism when he 
might have reached his full stature 
had he laid hold of the treasures of 
grace in the sacraments and prayer. 

Yeats wrote: “The Catholic 
Church created a system only possi- 
ble for Saints, hence its prolonged 
power. Its definition of the good was 
narrow, but it did not set out to 
make shopkeepers.” By his sad mis- 
conception he condemned himself 
to self-limitation, and closed before 
him the only channel through which 
he could have attained everlasting 
achievement. One closes the book 
toying with the intriguing specula- 
tion—what would Yeats not have be- 


come had he received the Faith! 
The Macmillan Co.,N. Y. $5.00 


A Day of Battle 
by VINCENT SHEEAN 

Vincent Sheean’s latest novel, A 
Day of Battle, deserves praise and 
consideration. There is about this 
book, which concerns the battle of 
Fontenoy fought in 1745 between the 
French and the English, a modern 
flavor which makes the reader con- 
sider it in relation to our own 
troubled times with their political 
intrigue and war. The misplacement 
of ideals and energy, the useless 
waste of human life in this battle of 
lost causes, are so vividly portrayed 
by Vincent Sheean that the reader 
cannot help but pause to wonder 
about the value of any armed battle. 
The characters who control the des- 
tinies of the men in the battle, as 
well as the soldiers themselves, are 
clearly portrayed. The rough, dy- 
namic Marshal Maurice de Saxe is 
in sharp contrast with the weak, un- 
stable King Louis XV. The rugged 
Irish and Scotch troops: look with 
contempt upon. their allies, the 
pretty French soldiers. 

One of the most striking things 
about this book is the manner in 
which Mr. Sheean places the rough 
army life with its horrors and bru- 
tality in juxtaposition with the ac- 
counts of the luxury of the parties 
given at Versailles and the petty con- 
cerns of the people of the court. Per- 
haps this more than anything else 
makes the wholesale slaughter at 
Fontenoy seem more horrible and 
futile. This is also 2 very clever man- 
ner of presenting briefly and clearly 
an enlightening and accurate picture 
of the entire period of Louis XV. 

The author also deserves great 
credit for his vivid descriptions 
which make this novel a riot of color 
and action. The many pictures of 
people and situations which are left 
We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


THE + § 
with the reader upon closing thy 
book indicate that Mr. Sheean jg, 
true artist and one who will long 


remembered. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., N. Y. $2.50 


I Follow Saint Patrick 
by OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


There is a great deal in this boo 
by the author of As I Was 
Down Sackville Street—a great deal 
about St. Patrick, and somewhat leg 
about Dr. Gogarty. 

Once you have passed the museum. 
smelling quest for the arms of the 
captors of the youthful Patrick, you 
will very likely enjoy following §t, 
Patrick with Gogarty as companion 
and guide. It is definitely not a life, 
and it is not intended to be. It isa 
journey over the Irish ground that 
St. Patrick is believed to have coy- 
ered in his epic efforts to win Erin 
to Christ. 

The records of St. Patrick’s life 
and labors are so scanty that the 
book naturally becomes one of con-. 
jecture, but convincing conjecture 
it is. 

You will look far to find a more 
leisurely piece of literature, even 
though it takes you from one end of 


















THE PASSION 
PRAYER BOOK 


This attractive and con- 
venient pocket-prayer 
manual is becoming more 
popular with those who 
do not wish to carry a 
bulky book as an aid to 
their devotions. It is ap- 
preciated for its ae 
read type, as well as for 
the wealth of prayers and 
helps to meditation it con- 
tains. 


It is published in three 
bindings: 


Imitation Leather—$1.00; 
Genuine Leather—$1.50; 
DeLuxe (Purple Morocco 
Leather), especially suit- 
able for a gift—$3.00. 
Plus Postage 
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Ireland to the other. Gogarty is con- 
stantly reining in the hasty biog- 
raphers of St. Patrick, delaying to 
examine ruins and to inquire about 
local legends from the people he 
meets. 

He digresses often, now to quote a 
favorite poet, again to criticize Amer- 
ican tourists. His observations are 
good-natured and frequently witty. 

The book is calculated to increase 
your admiration and love for one 
who already has a large place in the 
hearts of admirers of courage, moral 
stamina and the apostolic spirit. 

The work contains powerful illus- 
trations by Bip Pares. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. $3.00. 


A Second Sheed & Ward 
Survey 


Four years ago Sheed and Ward 
published their First Survey. This 
Second Survey is made up from se- 
lections from the books they pub- 
lished in the intervening four years. 

The subjects treated range from 
Fiction to History, to Philosophy, to 
the Spiritual Life and Theology. We 
meet many of the great writers of 
today in their best moments. Many 
of our favorites are here—such as 
Christopher Dawson, Karl Adam, 


Henri Ghéon and others. And here 
we meet many writers who are new 
to us but with whom we intend to 
become better acquainted. The selec- 





tions. remind one of the appetizers 
served at a banquet. They serve to 
whet the appetite for the full course 
that one mentally resolves will come 
later as soon as one can beg, buy or 
borrow the books from which the se- 
lections were taken. 


Catholics often inquire where they | 


can buy books treating of Catholic 
truths and practices. There are great 
publishing houses with an outstand- 
ing line of books by the best Catho- 
lic minds of today. All these firms 
deserve the highest commendation 
for the excellent work they are doing 
in the interest of the Church. More 
practically, they deserve the closest 
co-operation from the Catholic read- 





ing public. To individuals and schools 


planning a library, this Survey is 
particularly recommended. To all 


who are looking for a knowledge of | 


life from a Catholic viewpoint this 
book is invaluable. 
Sheed & Ward, N.Y. $2.50. 


A Funeral in Eden 


by PAUL McGUIRE 


A queer group of men and women | 


living in a fool’s paradise on a weird 
tropical island called Kaitai—every- 
one of these people hiding a sordid 
past. Everyone with one exception— 
Doctor Alicia Murray who looked 
more like a movie star than a doctor. 
All of them presided over by George 
Buchanan who called himself and 
who was their Sultan. 

Of course, intruders from the out- 
side world were not wanted. Every- 
one who touched the shore was 
watched with suspicion, and there 
was never a warm welcome for any 
visitor. 

It was bad business for anyone to 
land in Kaitai and begin spying and 
prying. And so when mysterious Mr. 
Gouldburn landed and demanded 
hospitality he was a marked man 
from the start. 

One morning they found him dead 
on the beach with his skull bashed 
in. 

That was the first murder. Murder 
in Eden. The little heaven of refugees 
became a shambles. Murder followed 
murder—and everyone became sus- 
pect. This is the story by Mr. Paul 
McGuire who is an Australian by 
birth and a lecturer on international 
affairs, and who writes mystery 
stories just because he wants to. That 
he can write on other matters is evi- 
dent from the article he contributes 
to this issue of THE Sren. 

Out of all this material he weaves 
a story that gives you the answer 
only when you get to the end of it. 
It is mystery right to the close. 


William Morrow ¢€ Co., Inc., N. ¥Y. $2.00 
Select your books from our reviews 
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Orient. 10 days direct to Yokohama 
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Canada, From California ports, con- 
nect at Honolulu. 

Facilities available for the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass. 

From Vancouver and Victoria to 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Hong Kong and Manila. Full 
details from YOUR TRAVEL AGENT oF 
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THE TRUE VINE 


and ITS BRANCHES 
By EDWARD LEEN, CS. Sp. 


Father Leen is the most popular 
living writer of spiritual books. In 
this book he continues his study of 
the supernatural life by treating of 
the Mystical Life of Christ as It is 
prolonged in the Christian. $2.50 


ah 


WITNESSES TO 
CHRIST 
By +ALBAN GOODIER 


Archbishop Goodier needs no intro- 
duction to the thousands whom he 
has taught to know Christ. Herein 
he presents the testimony of those 
who were near Our Lord during 
His stay on earth. And, inciden- 
tally, he enhances his reputation of 
being the “greatest living authority 
on the life of Christ.” *%§$2.25 


ae 
NOVICES OF OUR 
LORD 


Character sketches of the Apostles 
by a Master of Novices who knows 
full well the startling similarity be- 
tween our own trials and weaknesses 
and those of the Twelve. $2.00 


ra 


AVE MARIA 


By THOMAS BUTLER 
FEENEY, S. J. 
This is a perfect gift book. The 
beautifully colored illustrations by 
Jeanne Hebblynck and the inspired 
verses by Father Feeney make it a 


volume for both children and grown- 
ups. The price brings it within 
range of those who would like to 
send something exceptionable to a 
very dear friend. 50¢ 
ah 
On Sale At 


All Catholic Bookstores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
12 Barclay St. New York 
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Spanish Eyes That Smile 


by HATTIE HORNER LOUTHAN 


All his life Mateo D’Acosta had ob- 
tained what he wanted with high- 
handed violence. What if others had 
been crushed and broken if they 
crossed his will—men, like the fur- 
bearing animals to which he owed his 
fortune, could also be trapped and 
turned to profit. Great pride of name 
and family were his, and he consid- 
ered Rosalind Ellison altogether 
worthy to become Sefiora D’Acosta. 
Padre Felipe was overjoyed when in- 
formed of the marriage, but deep 
were his misgivings when he traveled 
far north to meet the young bride 
and bring her to her new home. A 
thicket of briars and thorns and 
nettles had Mateo sown around him 
—how could he draw this young 
maid, just out of a convent school 
and half his age to his side and she 
not be torn and wounded and bleed- 
ing? 


It did not help the good priest’s 
peace of mind further when he 
heard, from the girl’s own lips, that 
in the marriage D’Acosta had not 
been slow to dictate his own terms— 
terms not within the power of re- 
fusal of those now safely enmeshed. 
Circumstances would have it, too, 
that on the return journey the new 
Sefiora D’Acosta and Father Felipe 
would be thrown into the company 
of his protege, Ramon Manning. 
Swiftly and inevitably love flowers 
between the innocent young woman 
who knows so little of the world and 
the boy who until then thought only 
of his books and the outdoors. 


With these elements Hattie Horner 
Louthan has fashioned a story worth 
the reading. We see how Dofia Rosa- 
lind is true to her marriage vows in 
the great D’Acosta manor house, 
though life is puzzling and hard and 
greatly to be feared; how Ramon 
who, driven to desperation, would 
fight D’Acosta with his own weapons 
of force and deceit to get the woman 
he loves, finds “there are moments 
when the soul is on its knees, no 
matter what the atttude of the body 
may be.” The characters are well 
delineated and the novel has mo- 
ments of high drama. Fault can be 
found with the fact that the diffi- 
culties of the principal actors are a 
little too sweetly resolved and the 
time setting is entirely too hazy. In 
spite of these faults, though, the 
book has interest and suspense 
aplenty. It is a vivid and real presen- 
tation of the clash between emotion 
and obedience to God’s laws and the 
suffering that must inevitably follow 
in the wake of that conflict. 
Library Service Guild, St. Paul, Minn. $2.00 
Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 
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VOCATION to the 

Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


6700 No. Harlem Avenue 
Chicago, til. 























I Believe in Education 
by EDWARD A. FITZPATRICK 


Professor Edward A. Fitzpatrick,. 
Dean of the Graduate School of Mar- 
quette University, a man of long, 
rich and mature teaching experience, 
sets forth in his latest volume, / 
Believe in Education, to show what 
real education consists of. By bril- 
liant argumentation on the positive 
side, he demonstrates by indirection 
the negative side, pointing out the 
glaring defects in our modern sys- 
tem of education. 

In his educational Credo, the es- 
sence of education is not found in 
the forming of a reliable citizen, or 
in social prestige, social efficiency, 
learning, science, industry, naive 
faith, teaching technique, environ- 
mental adjustment, or in encyclo- 
paedic information. All these things 
are but part-truths. 

The whole of modern education, 
according to Professor Fitzpatrick, 
is a disunity of the flesh and the 
spirit, and is marked by a progres- 
sive materialism. Its essential out- 
look is utilitarian in the most world- 
ly sense of the word, and its ethics 
when well sounded are purely and 
simply pragmatic. The supposedly 
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r-intellectualism of our educa- 
tional program is a pernicious mirage 
our institutions of learning have 
pecome schools of knowledge and 
pleasure mongering—not schools of 
wisdom. And wisdom, that nicely bal- 
anced combination of knowledge and 
yirtue, the only thing that can lead 
the human mind and heart to a sat- 
isfying earthly happiness, is sadly 
lacking in our schools. 

Professor Fitzpatrick defines edu- 
cation thus: Education is the in- 
dividual’s conception of the universe 
that gives life order and integration. 
No human is alien to it. It takes in 
the whole aggregate of human life 
—physical, spiritual, intellectual, 
moral and domestic. Its end product 
is a well-rounded character, char- 
acter considered not as an adjunct 
of a person, but as the highest ex- 
pression of the human personality. 
It is all these things that constitute 
true education. Without belief in 
eternal verities, in a word, without 
belief in the existence of God, edu- 
cation will ever remain a _ will-o’- 
the-wisp, a mirage, having no true 
unifying centre. 

The sincere and intelligently alert 
teacher will find in Professor Fitz- 
patrick’s book a veritable “vade 
mecum.” He or ‘she will find most 
helpful chapters on fundamental 
conceptions of education, religion, 
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The good priests and Sisters in China 
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the cause for which they are striving. 
We have a selection of United States 
and Foreign stamps to send out on 
approval. 

Write us for information on request- 
ing stamps from ow. approval selec- 
tion; either U. S. or Foreign. 
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curriculum, methods, tests and 
measurements, the teacher, organ- 
ization in education. It is a most 
satisfying and valuable educational 
guide for both parochial and public 
school teachers. 

Sheed &4 Ward, New York. $2.50. 


Pray for the Wanderer 
by KATE O'BRIEN 

Modern Irish literature, like the 
Trish character itself, affords numer- 
ous contrasts. There is a group of 
Irish authors which is openly faith- 
less and immoral, at least in its lit- 
erary work. There is on the other 
hand, a group which is genuinely 
Catholic in its literary aim and en- 
deavor. There remains, however, still 
another type of Celtic writer, who 
although Catholic, introduces occa- 
sionally into his work a note mildly 
disconcerting to the intelligently 
convinced Catholic. It may be a slight 
flippancy in matters sacred; or a 
sarcastic playing-down of zeal and 
militancy in affairs religious; or a 
faint tinge of anti-clericalism; or 
one of a thousand other peculiar and 
irritating views of life, politics or the 
Church. 

It is to this last class that Miss 
Kate O’Brien would seem to belong. 
Her book, Pray for the Wanderer, is 
on the whole a fine novel. It is a 
story of contemporary Ireland. Matt 
Costello—one of Ireland’s brilliant 
writers—returns from London, a suc- 


cessful novelist and playwright. He | 


is faithless and frankly immoral in 
his literary work and personal life. 


Disappointed in a love affair with a | 
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“They are charming . . . We wish all Catholics 
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Christmas Cards.’’-—The Month. 
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famous English actress, he seeks for- 
getfulness and new orientation amid 
the scenes of his childhood. In the 
setting of the Costello’s ancestral 
home, in the orderly and Catholic 
household of his happily married 
brother, Will; while attracted and 
yet repelled by the ascetic and vir- 
ginal beauty of Nell Mahoney, Matt 
attempts to pick up the shattered 
fragments of his life. Such is the 
plot. While there is no solution forth- 
coming for Matt, Nell (who really is 
the main character of the book) 
lives up to her ideals and the intel- 
ligent convictions of her Catholic 
and Irish faith. 

Many problems are posed in the 
course of the book—questions of 
faith and morals, of politics and eco- 
nomics—which are cleverly and 
interestingly discussed by the char- 
acters without impeding the plot. 
But it is right here that we are in- 
clined to quarrel with some of the 
author’s views. Many questions raised 
are not answered satisfactorily and 
the discussion of others at times cre- 
ates a doubt as to the author’s real 
convictions. 

The book is vivid and gripping, 
and very well written for the most 
part—save for a tendency towards 
involved and parentheses-studded 
sentences. The situations are frankly 
stated, without, however, being ob- 


jectionable to the adult mind. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., NN. Y. $2.50 
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THE INDEX 


of the 17th volume of THE SIGN 
—August, 1937 to July, 1938—is 
now available at ten cents per 
copy. 

This detailed index lists all the 
books reviewed in THE SIGN dur- 
ing that year. 
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Rosemont, Pa. 

Seoteetes by Ge Be ious of the Society of the 
Holy Child Jesus. A College for Catholic Women. 
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and Letters. Junior year abroad. Fo r resident and 
non-resident students. Situated eleven a from 
Philadelphia on Main Line of the P. B. B. 
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Archconfraternity 


of the Sacred Passion of Jesus Christ 


Have You Ever Asked Yourself, “Why?” 


In THE ordinary course of events, most Catholic men and women 
never find themselves called upon to consider closely just 
what they believe and why. They hear the truths of religion 
explained; they accept the explanation; but they never think 
to contribute any personal thought on the matter, they never 
try to express the ideas that have been impressed upon them. 

It has been our constant effort to encourage people to think 
along religious lines, to help them form very definite ideas con- 
cerning Christ and His Sacred Passion. To this end we have 
written and spoken; and from time to time we have conducted 
contests and awarded prizes to prompt members of the Arch- 
confraternity in Seminaries and Schools to tell us, “What think 
you of Christ, and of His saving Passion?” 

There is a topic on which we should now like all the members 
of the Archconfraternity, as well as those who intend to become 
members, to express themselves. The topic is this: Why is our 
love and devotion for the Mass the best expression of our love 
and devotion for Christ’s Sacred Passion? We all know what 
Christ accomplished for us by His sufferings and death. We all 
know what is done for us and by us each time that holy Mass is 
celebrated. And yet many of us may never have thought out for 
ourselves just how the Mass is connected with Christ’s sufferings. 

We ask you, therefore, to express your thoughts on this question 
in a skort composition, short enough to be included in this space 
which is devoted each month to the Archconfraternity. Begin- 
ning with the January, 1939, issue, we shall publish each month, 
for three consecutive months, one of the three best compositions 
submitted. A beautiful prize shall also be sent to those whose 
compositions are printed. All compositions must be submitted to 
the undersigned not later than November first. 


St. MIcHAEL’s MONASTERY, 
Union Crty, NEw JERSEY. 


(REv.) Raymunpd KOn8L, C.P., 
DIRECTOR GENERAL 


Gemma’'s League of Prayer 


Buxssep Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, 
Italy, is the patron of this League 
of Prayer. 

Its purpose is to pray for the con- 
version of the millions of pagan 
souls in the Passionist Missions in 
Hunan, China, and to obtain spir- 
itual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and 
Sisters in their difficult mission 
field. 

No set form of prayers is pre- 
scribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to 
the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have 
the general intention, at least, of 
offering them for the spread of 
Christ’s Kingdom in China. 

“The Spiritual Treasury,’’ 
printed every month on this page, 


shows the interest taken by our 
members in this campaign. 

All requests for leaflets, and all 
correspondence relating to Gem- 
ma’s League should be addressed 
to Gemma’s League, care of THE 
Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Bead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 
Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow. 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 
CARDINAL HAYES 
NVERY 
RD J. MeGOLRICK 
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[ HOSE. REMEMBERED 


Someone has well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 


Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. 


Whatever you have you owe to Almighty God. It is fitting that grati- 


tude prompt you to provide assistance for one or more of those institu- 


tions which are promoting His Kingdom upon earth. 


Long after you have departed from this world your charity and 


generosity will be making possible magnificent achievements for His 


Cause. Your name will be held in prayerful memory by the zealous and 


needy missionaries whom you have helped. 


Let Our Divine Lord be among those specially remembered when 


the hour comes for you to leave all that you possess. 


+ + F 


May we, for His honor and glory and for the support of those who 


are laboring in fields afar, suggest that this definite provision be em- 


bodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corpora- 


lion organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
the sum of hehehehe ewe (s ) Dollars, and I further direct that 
any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid out 


of the residue of my estate. 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC 





LINION CITY, N. J. 
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DRIVEN FROM THE «GOOD EARTH” 


Homeless victims of the fortunes of war, these Chinese women 
and children wander helplessly from province to province. 


Thousands of women and children are crowding into Western 
Hunan—Mission District of the Passionist Fathers. 


Meagerly clothed, sick and hungry, they appeal for help to 
keep them alive another day. 


Please read “Yuanling Refugees” (Page 160). And please 


send your contribution at once to: 


The Hunan Relief Fund 
THE SIGN UNION CITY. N. 























